














Primrose Chrome 137P 
Lemon Chrome 131P 

Medium Chrome 138P 

Fast Yellow Lake 1294P 

Fast Yellow 870P 

Process Yellow 457FP 

Process Yellow 468FP 
Permanent Yellow Lake 6P-2 
Permanent Process Yellow 2824P 
Fast Yellow Toner 904P 
Permanent Yellow Toner 6P 
Chrome Orange Light 213P 
Chrome Orange Dark 214P 
Persian Orange 2202F 

Fast Orange Lake 137P-2 

Fast Orange 77P 

Fast Reddish Orange 47P 

Fast Orange 247P 

Fast Orange Toner 137P 
Permanent Flesh Lake 245P-2 
Permanent Pink Lake 246P-2 
Permanent Rose Lake 3044P-2 
Permanent Cerise Lake 2642P-2 
Permanent Flesh Toner 245P 
Permanent Pink Toner 246P 
Permanent Rose Toner 3044P 
Permanent Cerise Toner 2642P 


Permanent Fire Red 1143P 
Carnation Red 1311P 
Vermillion 3281FP 
Process Red 459FP 
Sun Red 226P 
Brilli 

illi 
Brilliant Red Medium 224FP 
Brilliant Red Dark 225FP 
Permanent Red 786P 
Permanent Geranium Extra P 
Para Toner Dark 212P 
Process Red 2838FP 
Toluidine Toner 210P 
Madder Lake Extra P 
Fast Red 207P 
Fast Red Toner 229P 
Coral Red 1327P 
Rubine Toner 687P 
Permanent Process Red 702P 


Permanent Magenta 28P 
Permanent Maroon Toner 1112P 


Fast Brown 1536P 
Fast Brown 1526P 
Sepia Brown 2670P 
Photo Brown 2731P 
Milori Blue 1090P 
Bronze Blue 8337P 
Milori Blue 8357P 


Dark Bronze Blue 2433FP 

Brilliant Cerulean Blue 902F 
Permanent Sky Blue Lake 2836P-2 
Permanent Oriental Blue Lake 135P-2 
Permanent Peacock Blue Lake 2667P.~2 


Fast Blue 282P 

Permanent Cerulean Blue 823P 
Permanent Process Blue 629P 
Permanent Oriental Blue 61FP 


} erence gy tee: ntl Whatever the ink problem confronting the busy lithographic 


Permanent Cerulean Blue 341P 


Permanent Cerulean Blue 433P : 
Permanent Brilliant Blue 216P plant, the chances are that one or more of the selective 


Permanent Marine Blue 58FP 


Brilliant Blue Toner 884P : : ogee 
Permanent Sky Blue Toner 2836P Senelith Inks will overcome the difficulty. 


Permanent Blue Toner 
Permanent Oriental Blue Toner 135P 
Permanent Peacock Blue Toner 2667P 


Permanent Violet Lake 2635P-2 More and more, lithographers are realizing that stagd- 


Permanent Purple 419P 

Permanent Purple 62P ae : . ‘ : 
Permanent Royal Purple Lake 247P-2 ardizing on Senelith Inks is an important factor in 
Permanent Violet Toner 2635P 


Permanent Purple Toner 215P maintaining their standards for qua ity production 


Permanent Royal Purple Toner 247P 
Chrome Green Light 218P ; 3 ; : 
somaene Soca Sa eae which is naturally reflected in more harmonivus 


Permanent Bronze Green Lake 2628P-2 

Permanent Brilliant Green Lake 248P-2 p ‘ 

Fast Emerald Green 130P relations with their customers. \ 
Permanent Bluish Green 33P 

Permanent Bronze Green Toner 2628P 

Permanent Brilliant Green Toner 248P 


, NY 
Procese Black 464 As pioneers in the promoting of practical and 


alftone Black 1: . ‘ P ‘ 
Halftone Black 463. helpful suggestions for the elimination of 


Commercial Black 330 


Brilliant Blue Black 331 offset ink troubles, we have available to 


Black Crayon Ink 
Laketine ; - 
Reducing White S21 interested parties our booklet ‘INKS, 
tobe White 766 inting.” It is yours 
Cover White 376 Lithographic and Printing. y 
Opaque White 1364 . 

nate for the asking. 


Pa ste Drier 


Bronze Powder Richgold or Palegold 
Gold Size 2176 

Antitack 

Reducing Varnish No. 0 





The SENELITH INK CO.,In 


32-34 Greene Street New York,N.’ 
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NEVEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acide, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Carborundum Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 
tharcoal Sticks 
themicals, Litho 
thina Marbles 
iold Top Enamel 
LoHodion Emulsion 
Yolumbia Paper 
Lopleriack 
ornelin Solution 
orrection Slips 
ounter Etch 
“Convenient” 
‘rayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Duralac Lacquer 
Ega Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 
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Graining Marbles 

Graining Quartz 

Gum Arabic 

Hand Rollers 

Hydroquinone 

Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

India Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Slabs 

Kalinin Drier 

Lavender Oil 

Liquid Tusche 

Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 

Lump Pumice 

Magnesia Carb. 

Maple Balls 

Mica Powder 

Moleskin 

Molleton 

Mutton Tallow 

Negative Brushes 

Negative Collodion 

Negative Glass 

Negative Varnish 

Neg-O-Lac 

Nitric Acid 

Offset Blankets 

Offset Inks 

Offset Powder 

Opaque 

Palm Oil 

Pen Ink 

Pens, Litho 

pH Slide Comparator 

Photographic 
Gelatine 

Planium Etch Salt 

Plates, Lithographic 

Press Boards 

Printing Inks 

Process Glue 

Process Oil 

Proofing Inks 

Pumice Powder 

Quartz, Graining 


Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 

Steel Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 







Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 

Etc., Etc. 





FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


STRECKER SALT 


NON-POISONOUS 


ZINC PLATE ETCH 


The use of metal plates for lithography is made possible through 
the aid of etches and gum arabic solution. When properly applied 
these etches increase the water receptivity of the grained metal and 
this makes possible planographic printing from xinc plates the same 
as from lithographic stone. 







Chrome poisoning in the lithographic industry can easily be 
diminished, if not eliminated altogether, by abolishing the use of 
chromic acid. Many countries have forbidden its use as a plate etch 
since Strecker Salt has been made available. 


Strecker Salt is a scientifically prepared non-poisonous salt 
which when dissolved in water makes a harmless plate etch for use 
on zinc plates. Strecker Salt is the ideal plate etch for deep etch; it 
produces a thin hygroscopic film which enables the dampening water 
to obtain a firm hold on the plate and reduces the necessary supply 
of water to a minimum. 


Strecker Salt preserves full brilliancy of color in the inks be- 
cause only a small flow of dampening water need be used. Strecker 
Salt does not harm the grain or printing image of the plate and is 
invaluable as an aid towards obtaining perfect register. Strecker 
Salt Solution put into the water fountain in moderate doses keeps 
the dampening water in good condition, prevents the gathering of 
scum on the plate and strengthens the printing image. 


Strecker Salt is packed in pound containers at $2.25 per Ib., 
which makes three gallons of plate etch; larger packages are cor- 
respondingly Jower in price. 


THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


62-54 GREENE ST. 


“Everything for Lithography” 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Next month. . . look for L. Rohe 
Walter’s article on displays. 
This has been condensed from 
one of his talks given at the 
Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation last winter. It conclu- 
sively establishes the display 
as a major selling medium, and 
effectively gives the lie, for all 
time, to the scary headline in 
one of the advertising trade 
journals of recent issue which 
would have us believe that the 
use of displays had fallen off 
50 percent... 

We had scheduled Mr. Walter's 
article for this issue, but, due 
to convention material, were 
crowded. Incidentally, don’t 
miss Nelson Budd’s talk on 
“Prying Open the Canned 
Foods Market,”’ which appears 
in this issue. Even if you heard 
it at the Convention, read it 
again. Looks like a _ juicy 
market from where we sit. If 
anyone would like a reprint of 
his talk, we have a limited 
number which we'll be glad to 
send. 

Adcrafters, Inc., at Baltimore, 
wrote in and told us that they 
had made up a _ direct-mail 
piece following one of the sug- 
gested layouts by A. K. Wheeler, 
which are currently appearing 
in the magazine (no room for 
one this month, but watch for a 
new and entirely different idea 
for one next month), and the 
comments from customers and 
salesmen had been very favor- 
able. What have been your 
experiences, if any? 


Grant A. Dorvanp, President; Ira P. 
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THe Cover : uly 702% 
Litho-Media, A Demonstra- I “9 93 Y 
tion of the Selling Power of 


Lithography. See page 34. Volume 7 Number 7 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS ISSUE 


Prying Open the Canned Foods Market...................... 
By Nelson H. Budd 


ee Se Ue on ee oars eae eee eae 
By Clinton R. Dickinson 


Problems of the Metal Lithographer......................... 
By W.N. Misuraca 


Lithography Dressed for Company........................4: 
By L. Rohe Walter 


Offset for Newspapers at A. N. P. A. Meeting................ 
I Ss, 5 ob Kiln4ad eke tenenteeceeeaeesaues 
New Equipment and Bulletins. ....................0cceecees 
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Increase Your Sales 
to Photo-Lithographers 








The Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
will be held in the Park Central Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., September 28, 29 and 30,1939. 


We anticipate that because our convention will be held in New York about the same time as 
the annual meeting of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen and The 


Graphic Arts Exhibit, Grand Central Palace,: we will have an excellent attendance. 


There are still available two kinds of exhibits: (1) a five foot placard space; and (2) an 
eight foot physical equipment display space. These displays will be placed in a room adja- 
cent to the convention sessions with the exhibit layout arranged so that all convention visitors 


will pass through the exhibit to go into the convention sessions. 


Exhibitors who have already contracted for space include: 


Agfa Ansco Corporation Godfrey Roller Company 
Russell Ernest Baum Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Eastman Kodak Company Merck & Co. Inc. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Joseph Gelb Company Rutherford Machinery Co. 
The Haloid Company Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


Under a very modest expenditure you can exhibit your wares to many plant owners and to 


lithographic craftsmen by exhibiting in the Convention of the National Association of Photo- 


Lithographers. 


For Further Details Write 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Have You 
Ordered 


Your Copies* of 


LITHO 
/MEDIA 
> 
































F you were present at the convention of the Lithographers’ National Association, 
you saw advance copies of Litho Media; you know what a great impression it 
made on those present; you know what it can do to increase your sales. 


If you did not attend the convention, read L. Rohe Walter’s review of Litho 
Media in this issue oo MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. Learn what the president of 
the Direct Mail Association thinks of this first great promotion for the entire litho- 
graphic industry. 


Your copy will be constantly used as a reference volume and a demonstra- 
tion piece. 


ee 


Each of your salesmen needs his own copy. It is an invaluable selling tool. 


Your big accounts will become bigger accounts if you present each of them 
with a copy of Litho Media. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY Published by Order these copies before 
254 West 3ist St., New York, N. Y. ° e the edition is exhausted 
Litho Media 
Gentlemen: 
Incorporated 
Please send me copies of Litho Media at e 
$15.00 each. Check or money order should accompany 
order. 


Name There is no possibility of a reprint. 
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Having Trouble 


with Distribution Rollers? 


READ THIS! 


“Those Distribution Rollers have been running for 17 years, and 








haven't cost us a dime.” 


That’s the story from one superintendent in charge of a large 
Eastern litho shop. It’s also true in many other plants throughout 


the country. 


Sure, it sounds impossible, but SMOOTH LEATHER DISTRIBUTION 
ROLLERS do average better than ten years of service. Once broken 
in, they last indefinitely. No chips of rubber or composition to break 
off, and no frequent recovering. 


A smooth leather roller washes up in the same manner and just 
as easily as rubber or composition. Once in the press, you can foryet 
them, and your distribution troubles. 


Send a set of distributors in to us now for recovering with smooth 
leather. We guarantee that they will be even, and there will be forty 
years experience in roller making behind them. 


ROBERTS & PORTER, Inc. 


CHICAGO: 402 S. Market Street NEW YORK: 100 Lafayette Street 
Phone: WABash 6935 Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
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DURABILITY ECONOMICAL 


CONCENTRICITY EASILY WASHED 
QUALITY PRINTING UNIFORMITY OF CONTACT 
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JUDSON-B-HARRIS 


31 GUARANTY BUILDIN 


TCeleph 
elep one 09-007 Ruma, 4 
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“I make one profit here 


. . on the customer’s original order for 
letterheads. And it’s a clean profit every 
time when I use Hammermill Bond, the 
paper that prints at a profit and sells at 
a profit. Hammermill Bond is a name that 

Gl State Street customers know and respect. Chances are 
they’re already using it in their business. 
So quoting a job on Hammermill Bond 
Dear Tom: gives me a head start on landing an order. 


June 15, 1939 


I want to pass along to you the compliments 
we've been receiving on our new letterhead. It's a 
swell job of printing on a grand sheet of paper. We've 7 ee but my second profit 
finally got a letterhead we can be proud of. I owe you oe a oe 
a vote of thanks for switching us to Hammermill Bond, aa comes from here! 
—, ; 


Enclosed you will find our purchase order for 

— ted + om Bg Poca 41) Sond fevelopes Reorders from satisfied customers— that's 
to match. what counts in this business. And I’ve 
been ringing up plenty of those second 
Youre sincerely, profits since I’ve put my work on Hammer- 
mill Bond. It backs up good printing in 
my plant with good performance in my 
customer’s office. It’s easy to write on. 
It erases neatly. It’s sturdy. And it gives 
my customer a letterhead he can be proud 
of. In a word, Hammermill Bond pleases 

him. And that means profits for me.” 
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Judson B. Harris 





BOTH PROFITS BEGIN HERE. Make your selling job easy. Every prospect has his own 
printing problem. Don’t just talk the answer. Show it, prove it. . . with the Working Kit 
of Hammermill Bond. Tells how to improve letterheads, match stationery, choose en- 
velopes . . . how to set up a color signal system, design up-to-date printed forms. FREE. 


if you plan to drive to New York to the World's Fair, take beautiful Route 5 through Erie 
and visit Hammermill. We'll be glad to show you how Hammermill Papers are made. 


WAWLUBEE 
A BON, i &e 


LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





| Hammermill Paper Co. 
it: Erie, Pa. 


Please send Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. mt su 


Z 
P 
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Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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You cant pick a winner 


by appearance alone— 


ESULTS at the finish tell the story! Rollers too look alike, but tests have proved 
Lined up at the barrier, all fine horses IDEAL ROLLERS possess the character and 
look more or less alike, but the winner of stamina to lead the field in high speed and 
the race Rives his exceptional performance quality. IDEAL ROLLERS are the result of 
as a result of fine breeding, development carefully compounded materials and exact- 
and extensive training. ing, field tests before they are offered to you. 


Listed below are the many different types of IDEAL ROLLERS available, 
each one particularly designed to do a specific type of work efficiently: 





DX Newspaper Rollers Ideal Photoengravers’ and Litho Fabric-Covered Rollers 

Ideal (Vulcanized Oil) Lithographic Proof Rollers Impression Rollers (all types) 
Rollers Ideal Process Coated Rollers Rubber Blanket Rollers 

Ideal Lithographic Dampening Graphic Non-Meltable Rollers Rubber Waxing Machine Rollers 
Rollers (three efficient types) Coating and Varnishing Rollers Rubber Tanning Machine Rollers 

Ideal (Vulcanized Oil) Distributor Rubber Letterpress Rollers Rubber Gluing Rollers 
Letterpress Rollers (Oil-Resisting) Rubber Friction Rollers (all types) 

Bulldog Lithographic Rollers DX Letterpress Rollers Pull and Draw Rollers 

Other fine Ideal products Zuaranteed to render exceptional service: 

Cutting Rubbers Ideal Automatic Sectioning Machines Gelatine Compositions 

Ideal Process Resurfacing Machines (for split-fountain work ) Negative Holders 
(four models; single- and Vanitex Lithographic Blankets Special Rubber Molded Items 
double-roller coating) Rubber Plate Gum 


One of our efficient sales and service representatives will be pleased to cooperate 
in determining the correct rollers to meet your individual plant requirements. 


IDEAL ROLLER &@ MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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Below the Belt 


CTIVITY touching the lithographer 
oA was almost rampant last month, 

what with the Lithographers’ 
National Association, the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America and other allied ad- 
vertising and sales groups meeting in annual 
convention. As far as we are concerned, of 
course, the L. N. A. convention, being the 
lithographer’s own and concerned entirely 
with his medium, was the high spot of the 
month. But some of the things the others 
said and did is of more than passing interest. 


For example, we note with a great deal of 
interest that the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation has decided to embark on a new 
and broad public relations program. To 
anyone who is honestly and _ unselfishly 
interested in the future of advertising as a 
sound economic force, and who shares our 
opinion that outdoor is a major selling 
medium, this is welcome news. That the 
outdoor industry is in need of such a broad- 
scale program anyone who has followed the 
legislative trend, both state and local, during 
the past year will agree. The medium has 
been engaged in a many-sided struggle to 
keep from being legislated out of existence. 


From reading the press, naturally, one 
gets the impression that the agitation against 
outdoor advertising is largely the doing of 
women’s garden clubs, would-be safety ex- 
perts, professional nature lovers who walk 
about the countryside with a volume of 
Wordsworth in their back pockets, and 
ambitious politicians in search of an issue. 
But, actually, that is only partly true. Asa 
matter of fact, the ordinary garden variety 
agitator and the politician are only small 
fry, stooges behind which the real forces 
out “‘to get” outdoor advertising hide and 
take pot shots. By “real forces’ we mean 
the competing media, and narrowing that 


down, we mean newspapers, almost ex- 
clusively. 

We don’t know whether or not it was 
newspapers that John Benson, president of 
the 4 A’s, had in mind when he told the Out- 
door Federation last month that it had been 
the victim of “hitting below the belt” 
tactics on the part of competing media, but 
he might well have. How many times in the 
past year have you not seen references in the 
press, either in editorials or straight report- 
ing, to the “outdoor evil,” the “billboard 
menace,” etc.? Rarely has the press seen 
fit to define clearly in its columns the differ- 
ence between objectionable outdoor adver- 
tising, which the outdoor industry has been 
among the first to condemn, and decent out- 
door advertising. 

We have in front of us an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 1 com- 
menting on the defeat in California of a bill 
which “would admit billboards wherever 
business of any sort is allowed.’ Gloating 
over defeat of the bill, the Tribune says, 
smugly: “It may be, of course, that the bill- 
board ‘snake’ has just been ‘scotched’—not 
killed.””, We don’t know anything about the 
merits of the bill in question, but good or 
bad, “billboard snake,” without further 
amplification, is a deliberate attempt to 
smear outdoor advertising and is most de- 
cidedly, a blow below the belt. 

Make no mistake, newspapers are—or have 
been—‘‘agin”’ outdoor advertising. And 
not for any aesthetic reasons either, but be- 
cause it is a competing medium, and of all 
the competing media, has been least able to 
strike back. What kind of a press the indus- 
try will get now, as a result of its public 
relations program will be interesting to see. 
We wish it every success, and shall follow 
its progress with more than usual interest. 
Certainly it deserves the whole-hearted 
support of the lithographing industry. 
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H. Wapewirtz, president 

of Western Printing & 
* Lithographing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., was elected president of 
the Lithographers’ National Associ- 
ation at the 34th annual convention 
held at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., last month. He 
succeeds General William Ottman, 
c 


We 


executive vice president, lt 
Printing & Lithographing Co., 
Brooklyn, who has served two terms. 
Maurice Saunders was _ re-elected 
chairman of the board and Milton 
P. Thwaite, Dennison and Sons, 
Long Island City, N. Y., was 
named vice president and treasurer. 
W. Floyd Maxwell continues as ex- 
ecutive secretary and Percival D. 
Oviatt is retained as general coun- 
sel. 

Following the election of officers, 
the board passed a resolution to hold 
the 35th annual convention, in 1940, 
at Del Monte, California. 

An unusually high attendance, 
approximating 250 lithographers 
and guests attended the three-day 
convention. The first two days were 
given over to discussions on new 
markets for lithography, the econom- 
ic value of advertising, and man- 
agement problems. The annual golf 
tournament was held on the third. 
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Alvin E. Dodd, president, Ameri- 
can Management Association, New 
York, opened the convention ses- 
sions with an address on “Hot 
Spots of Management for 1939°” 
Mr. Dodd told the convention that 
one of the principal problems oc- 
cupying the minds of leading busi- 
ness men today had to do with the 
proper selection and training of 
young business men. This, he said, 
was a definitely healthy sign on the 
business horizon, for it showed 
plainly that business men were 
looking more to the future, and 
were not so much bothered with 
troubles requiring all of their im- 
mediate attention, as was the case 
up to a short time ago. He pointed 
out that the trend toward more 
conscientious and _ planned sales 
training would have a direct bene- 
ficial effect upon the market for 
advertising and sales promotion ma- 
terial. Better trained salesmen will 
be entitled to more and better help 
from every kind of visual sales de- 
vice, and they will obviously be 
more intelligent and constructive 
critics of their company’s advertis- 
ing and promotion, he declared. 
Viewed as simply one aspect of the 
entire effort toward more efficient 
and more profitable business man- 


agement, it is an axiom that im- 
provement in sales training and 
improvement in advertising go hand 
in hand, Mr. Dodd told the con- 
vention. 

Following Mr. Dodd, George E. 
Sokolsky, author and lecturer, spoke 
on “The Consumer Saves as He 
Pays: The Story of Advertising.” 
““Consumers’ organizations which 
attempt to grade label the products 
of American manufacturers,” said 
Mr. Sokolsky, “are depriving busi- 
ness of its individuality and com- 
petitive quality standards. 

““We have, for instance, the con- 
sumer groups,” he said. ‘“‘ These 
sudden professional groups are basi- 
cally concerned, not with truth in 
advertising, not with the protection 
of price, but with an absolute change 
of the American way of distributing 
goods. It seems to be an attempt to 
return us to cracker-barrel merchan- 
dising, where recognition of the 
genius of the merchandiser, who 
protects, purifies and identifies his 
product, is to go unrecognized. 

“Seriously threatened, too, by 
attacks upon advertising is our in- 
valuable freedom of the press,” 
said Mr. Sokolsky. “‘“Our press is 
free today because it is solvent, and, 
therefore, economically, politically 
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independent. Advertising is the 
cause of this solvency. When it is 
necessary to go to bureaus to get 
approval on advertising then the 
freedom of America’s press is seri- 
ously threatened.” 

As one of three speakers partici- 
pating in a symposium on the new 
Food and Drug Act, the convention 
heard Dr. Robert L. Swain, editor, 
Drug Trade News and Drug Topics, 
New York, talk on “Fair Trade 
and the Manufacturers’ Sales Poli- 
cies.”” Fair trade, said Dr. Swain, 
has succeeded overwhelmingly in 
its objective of curbing predatory 
competition among trademarked 
commodities, and is now firmly en- 
trenched behind legislative and judi- 
cial approval, and retailer and con- 
sumer acceptance in four major in- 
dustries—drug, liquor, jewelry and 
hardware. Manufacturers, he said, 
are now compelled to compete for 
the consumer’s goodwill at the point 
of production rather than at the 
point of retail sale. They can no 
longer rely upon the cut retail price, 
and must cultivate the consumer in 
other ways. In addition to quality, 
quantity and price, Dr. Swain 
pointed out, he must see to the 
manner in which his product is 
packaged and displayed at the 
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new President, succeeding General 
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point-of-sale, indicating an increased 
and more thoughtful dependence 
upon quality lithographed products. 

As the result of fair trade, Dr. 
Swain said, manufacturers are now 
getting splendid retailer cooperation 
throughout the country which has 
manifested itself in increased use of 
window displays, counter displays 
and other kinds of promotional 
media. There are 60,000 retail out- 
lets, he said, through which fair 
trade items are enjoying an uninter- 
rupted flow, and the more satisfac- 
tory the manufacturer’s sales policy 
is to the retailer, the more of his 
products they will handle and the 
more lithographed material will be 
needed. 

Following Dr. Swain, Ole Salthe, 
second speaker at the symposium, 
consultant, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, spoke on the labeling re- 
quirements of the new Food and 
Drug law. Mr. Salthe said that one 
can’t help but be impressed, upon 
examination of the various drafts of 
the bill before it was finally ap- 
proved in its present form, with the 
fact that Congress intended this 
law not only as a measure to protect 
the consumer but also as a measure 
under which industry could live 
and prosper. He defined the act as a 
code of ethics governing the rela- 
tions between the food, drug and 
cosmetic industries and the consum- 
er. What better public relations 
program could these industries 
adopt, he asked, in order to win the 
confidence of the consumer than by 
telling the true facts about their 
products? He told the lithographers 
that while they as a group had no 
legal responsibilities under the law, 
they nevertheless had considerable 
interest in it because it directly 
affects lithographic media in two of 
their major markets. Practically all 
of the labeling of food, drug and 
cosmetics now on the market will 
have to be revised to some degree, 
he said. 

Nelson H. Budd, editor of Can- 
ning Age, New York, concluded the 
Food-Drug symposium with a talk 
on “ Prying Open the Canned Foods 
Market,” which was an appraisal of 
the potential and actual market for 
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lithography as presented by the 
canning industry. Mr. Budd said 
that the canner has become dissatis- 
fied with former promotion efforts 
in his behalf and is now turning to 
direct supervision of his own mer- 
chandising promotion. He pointed 
out that the enormous merchandis- 


ing drives in behalf of state-packed 
foods which have been held during 
the past year in a number of states, 
have either been initiated by the 
canners or conducted in close co- 
operation with them. And not only 
was the canning industry opening 
up hitherto untapped markets for 
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lithography, he said, but canners 
which have already been users of 
lithography are increasing their 
purchases. He cited evidence of this 
by quoting statements from three 
representative canners to the effect 
that their purchases of lithography 
had steadily increased in the past 
two years. Mr. Budd said the can- 
ning industry offered a real op- 
portunity to the lithographer in 
that the canner was a man intensely 
interested in new merchandising 
ideas and projects. For the complete 
text of Mr. Budd’s address see this 


issue. 


HE second day’s sessions were 
T opened by Alfred B. Rode, 
president of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, who reported to 
the convention on the activities of 
that organization. Commenting on 
the intensive training course which 
was initiated last September for 
training graduate chemical engi- 
neers in the fundamentals of lithog- 
raphy, Mr. Rode said that the 
reception to the course had been 
very gratifying. As a result, he an- 





nounced that the foundation was 
planning to repeat the intensive 
training course for an additional 
group of twenty-four chemical engi- 
neers, beginning the early part of 
July. The class will be under the 
supervision of George Seulberger, 
assistant educational director. 

In reporting on the activities of 
the research department under Pro- 
fessor Reed at Cincinnati, Mr. Rode 
pointed out that sales of “Litho- 
tine,”” which the Foundation de- 
veloped and placed on the market, 
have continued to increase year 
after year; that the Inkometer tests 
have been completed, and that a 
new patented blanket and roller 
wash had been developed which will 
shortly be placed on the market 
under the name “ Litho-Kleen.”” He 
also said that an integrating light 
meter is being made ready and will 
soon be announced; also, a new 
patented form of plate. As a result 
of the sale of these products and the 
steadily mounting sales of the Pa- 
per Hygroscope and Register Rule, 
a constantly increasing source of 


income is accumulating to the 


Foundation, according to Mr. Rode. 

Mr. Rode said that a survey had 
been made recently which showed 
that executives and workmen pre- 
ferred to have lithographic chemi- 
cals and compounds given to them 
in conveniently packaged form and 
that, therefore, the Foundation, in 
order to meet this situation, would 
package and market through li- 
censees about ten of the products 
which it has developed in the re- 
search laboratory. Mr. Rode ex- 
pressed the foundation’s debt of 
gratitude to Sinclair and Valentine 
Company and its president, R. R. 
Heywood, for the continuance of 
two fellowships for the Foundation’s 
laboratory at Cincinnati. He also 
expressed the Foundation’s deep 
appreciation for the work of Charles 
Frazier who is chairman of the 
finance committee. Following Mr. 
Rode’s talk, Percival D. Oviatt 
presented Mr. Frazier with a testi- 
monial in appreciation of his work. 

Paul Wooton, Washington cor- 
respondent, McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions, brought the Wednesday morn- 

(Turn to page 61) 
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Women’s Putting Contest 


Women’s Handicap Putting 
Low Net 18 Holes 

cago 
Warren C. Browne Memorial 


Handicap York 
Blind Bogey 


Low Net 18 Holes 
Kicker’s Handicap 


Least Number of Putts on 18 
Holes 


4th Hole Accuracy Shot 


Alfred B. Rode, Jr., Rode & Brand, New 


RESULTS OF THE GOLF TOURNAMENTS 


WINNER 


Mrs. L. H. Jackson. (Mr. Jackson is with | Silver Tureen 
Stecher Traung Lithograph Coprp., 
Rochester, N.Y.) ~ 

Mrs. A. O. Johnson. (Mr. Johnson is} Silver Bowl 
with the Meyercord Co., Chicago) 

A. O. Johnson, The Meyercord Co., Chi- 


Clubs 


Milton P. Thwaite, Dennison & Sons, | Silver Tureen 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Best Tee Shot 4th Hole E. H. Wadewitz, Western Printing & 
Lithograph Co., Racine, Wis. 

G. L. McGinley, Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Charles W. Frazier, Brett Lithographing | Thermos Kit 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Myron T. Monsen, Thormod Monsen & 
Son, Chicago 


Portable Radio 


J.S. Twyford, Alco Gravure, Inc., Hobo- | Carving Set 


Prize 


Sterling Silver Cocktail Tray 


Set of matched Bobby Jones | National Lithographer 


Set of Metal and Glass Steins | Sinclair & Valentine Co., New 


Set of Glass Goblets 


PRESENTED BY 


Mrs. William Ottman 


John Devine, Fuchs & Lang 
Mfg. Co., New York 


Walter A. Conlan, Crescent 
Ink & Color Co., Phila. 


York 
H. D. Roosen Co., Brooklyn 
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George Madden, Kohl & Mad- 
den Printing Ink Co., Chi- 


cago 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., New York 








ken, N. J. 
Low Net 36 Holes George E. Loder, National Process Co., | Silver Coffee Set General William Ottman, U. 
New York S. Printing & Litho Co., 


Brooklyn 
Jersey City Printing Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


J. M. Wolff, Jr., Wolff Printing Co., St. | Game Set 


Louis 


Best Selected 18 of 36 Holes 
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Crescent Ink & Color; and W. J. Westphal, Metal 
Orr 2. Alfred B. Rode, president of the Lithographic 
Foundation, reports on the activities of the organization 


ge E. Loder, National F ess; and G. A. Knoche, Coy, Hunt & 

) 4. Charles F. Finck, Vulcan Proofing Co., and Mrs. Finck 
General William Ottman. 6. R. R. Heywood, A. J. Math, and A. J 
Mahnken, all of Sinclair & Valentine. 7. Scene at the registration 
On the left is Stanley White, L. N. A.; and facing the camera 
on the right, Charles P. Schmid, Trautman, Bailey & Blampey 
8. Father and son. W. F. and J. J. Carroll, of Sinclair & Carroll 
9. To put it mildly, here are Lewis D. Zeidler, Oberly & Newell, and 
Carl Moellmann, Continental Litho, in earnest conversation. 10. H. C 
MacKenzie and Norman L. Rowe, both of Ideal Roller. 11. Trooping 
in to see the Arvay Corporation exhibit. 12. E. K. Whitmore, Oberly & 
Newell; and Harry Grandt, Roberts & Porter 13. D. R. Morean, 
American Colortype, George E. Sokolsky, speaker, and W. Floyd 
Maxwell, secretary of the L. N. A. 14. Maurice Saunders. 15. Walter 
Ten Eyck, of Litho Media, pointing out to G. A. Knoche, Coy, Hunt & 
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table 


Co., some of the reasons why Litho Media is a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the selling power of lithography. 16. George R. Keller, Weben 
dorfer-Wills, John P. Webendorfer and Randolph T. Ode, Providence 
Lithograph. 17 & 18. Charles D. German, National Litho Co., P. N 
Calvert, D. T. Caunter, R. B. Calvert, all of Reserve Litho; and party 
19. Charles W. Frazier, Brett Litho, being presented with a testimonial 
in appreciation of his work as chairman of the finance committee, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, by Percival D. Oviatt, counsel 
for the L. N. A. 20. Harry Porter, Harris-Seybold Potter. 21. O. G 
Weber, Weber Litho Co., daughter Grace, A. J. Hoffman, also of Weber 
Litho Co., Mrs. Weber and Mrs. Hoffman 22. Impervo ‘Scotch 
Girl’’ in the tub with water playing on it; at Arvey Corp. exhibit 
23. R. R. Heywood, Sinclair & Valentine, receiving birthday con- 
gratulations at the dinner. 24. C. G. Munro, Munro & Harford; and 
H. H. Platt, Sackett and Wilhelms. 25. A. L. Greenbaum, Arvey Corp 
26. Lewis Cass Gandy, Litho Media 27. Mrs. Carl Moellmann 
28. John F. Devine, Fuchs & Lang 29. Joseph Mattiello, and Carl 


Schumann, Hilo Varnish 
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RYING Open the Canned Foods 
Price * may be a misnomer. 
We considered calling it “A 
Lithographers” 


Can Opener for 


since my assignment was to try to 
demonstrate how to open the can- 
ned foods market to manufacturers 


But I 


because 


of lithography. shied away 
from that title 


more types of can openers for sale 


there are 


today than there are foods canned 

300 all told—and I was ex- 
tremely I couldn't recite 300 
methods of selling lithography to 
food canners. But I can justify the 
word “prying” official title 
of this address by saying that I’ve 


about 
sure 


in the 


been “prying” into things in my 


industry, as a trade journal editor is 
supposed to do, and from what I've 
observed, maybe I can show you 
that this market is stirring within 
and beginning to open itself up to 
you, with possibly a few suggestions 
as to its potentialities. 

It’s a 
canning industry has spent millions 


strange paradox that the 


of dollars perfecting magnificent 
equipment to put food in cans but 


almost nothing perfecting an ideal 
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way of getting the food out of them. 
At its annual conventions and ex- 
hibits you are impressed with the 
wonders and marvels of can closing 
machinery, but you look in vain for 
an ideal instrument to open the can. 
But with that single exception, the 
industry has done a magnificent 
technological job. Research labora- 
tories of the National Canners As- 
sociation rank foremost among trade 
association institutions. The labora- 
tories of the can companies have 
made an inestimable contribution. 

But having concentrated so in- 
tently on this phase of their eco- 
nomic existence, canners have not 
until just recently been much more 
than producers. Their workman- 
ship on that score is pre-eminent, 
but with a comparatively few 
notable exceptions, they’ve left the 
merchandising to other 


job of 


quarters—brokers, distributors, re- 


tailers, chains, etc. 


Canners Turning Promoters 


That day seems to be passing. A 
significant change has been appar- 
wealth of 


ent recently. There’s a 


Prying Open the 
Canned Foods Market 





























evidence that the canner is not 
satisfied with the promotion and 
sales he’s been receiving from other 
quarters and is moving into a posi- 
tion of more direct supervision of 
these activities. He’s taking a hand 
in merchandising programs put 
forth in behalf of his products. This 
year, for the first time in its history, 
the canners National Association 
has embarked on an economic re- 
search program. In Washington a 
couple of weeks ago I heard Dr. Neil 
Carothers report on the preliminary 
moves of this study which will cover 
distribution and ultimately mer- 
chandising. 

Our editorial pages have been able 
to report during the past year more 
merchandising — efforts—originated, 
initiated and sponsored in whole or 
canners—than in any 


And I'm 


very happy to be able to state that 


in part by 
previous annual period. 


whenever the canner has emerged as 
a merchandiser, purchases of lithog- 
raphy invariably have been made. 

From this point on I’m going to 
actual case histories. I 


deal with 


firmly believe them to be indica- 
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BY NELSON H. BUDD* 
Editor, Canning Age 


tions of a trend that is bound to 
continue and expand. 


Glass-Packed Food Campaign 


Ast month at White Sulphur 
L Springs, Sidney Johnson told 
me about the progress made in a 
drive known as the “Four-Months 
Profit Push,” conducted by the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance, of 
which he is Merchandising Director, 
with assistance of the Glass Con- 
tainer Association. This campaign 
had as its goal the movement of 
1,000,000 cases of glass-packed foods 
from the shelves of more than 5,000 
member grocery stores, which had 
sold only a quarter of a million 
-ases during a comparable 4-months’ 
period. The drive is drawing to a 
close and Mr. Johnson believes total 
sales will land somewhere between 
800,000 and a million, with a good 
chance of the million-maximum 
being achieved. 

That means, for one thing, 
24,000,000 labels, and a good por- 
tion of them were lithographed. 
Twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
point-of-sale pieces were used— 
more than two-thirds of them litho- 
graphed. Over 65,000 window 
streamers were made up; and the 
expenditure for handbills came to 
$60,000. 


Pea Marketing Cooperative 


In some of the examples I shall 
be citing here today you may find 
me quoting figures that are not 
specially impressive as representa- 
tive of sizeable sales volume. Please 
keep in mind that I’m enumerating 
examples of a Trend. If I talk about 
one canned commodity, you must 
multiply the possibilities so as to 


* Delivered before the 34th Annual Con- 
vention of the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., June 13, 1939. 
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“CAN OPENERS” 


Suggested by Mr. Budd 


uM ANNERS have not until just recently been much more than producers. 


They‘ve left the job of merchandising to other quarters. 
the canner is taking a hand in the merchandising program. This is a signifi- 
cant trend.” 

* a * 

“Everyone of the State campaigns in the past year in behalf of State- 
packed food has either been initiated by canners, or canners have been fore- 
most in their sponsorship. In Pennsylvania, with both chain groups and 
canners using printed matter of every sort, a campaign was carried to 3,000 
restaurants, 600 hotels, 700 women’s clubs, 300 service clubs, 285 Chambers 
of Commerce, 400 wholesale grocers. Multiply this by the 45 other States, 
in which canning is done, for a picture of the total market for lithography, 
as affected by these drives.” 


“The growth of Super Markets contributes to this moving picture of 
multiplying markets for lithography. Canners are finding that the growth 
of the Super Market makes the policy of building business through consistent 
point-of-sale contacts more attractive and profitable. In 1932 there were 
300 Super Markets on the Pacific Coast. Today the total in 47 states has 
climbed to 4,500.” 

* - 

“Frozen foods have opened big new possibilities for the sale of lithog- 
raphy. They totaled 371,000,000 pounds in 1937. The estimate for 1938 
comes to 480,000,000 pounds.’ 


“| find that canners already using lithography, and therefore not in 
need of pioneering education as to its advantages, are increasing their pur- 


chases of it.’ 
* e * 


“In 1933 approximately 5,500,000,000 cans of food were consumed 
in this country. Last year this total had risen to 9,592,842,000. From an 
average consumption of 184 cans per family, it has risen to 320 cans per 
family a year. And there’s capacity for more than twice that volume as 
consumer acceptance grows.” 

* ‘ + 

“Present the food packer with the idea that he needs a new package. 
You'll be right in 90 per cent or more cases.” 

e * « 


“The prospects I’m telling you about are eager to obtain merchandising 


ideas.”’ 
= s * 


“Acquaint yourself with the officers of the canning asscciations. These 
drives and other examples of the trend towards merchandising have all 
originated in canner organizations.” 


“The good canner possesses a natural pride of appearance. Stress what 


But today 


natural color on his label will do for him.”’ 
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encompass 299 others; if I speak of 
a state-drive, keep in mind that 
there are 45 other states in which 
canning is done. I shall not be re- 
ferring to the comparatively few 
concerns like Campbell, Heinz and 
others that have used merchandis- 
ing and display materials on a big 


scaie for some time; but to new ex- 
amples, great and small, that have 
recently emanated from the rank- 
and-file of canners, or of groups of 
smaller operators. 

Many graduate- 
farmers. They grew canning crops, 
sold them to canners, and later went 


canners are 
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THIS YEAR” 


Lithographed by Regensteiner Corporation 


into commercial canning themselves. 
Consequently the strong lure of the 
good crop is in the canner’s blood. 
When a bumper quality crop of peas, 
for instance, comes along, he can’t 
resist the urge to put into a can 
every pea he can lay his hands on, 
ignoring entirely the law of supply 
and demand. That happened last 
year when Nature produced too 
bountifully for the canners’ will 
power. A tremendous crop of high- 
quality peas were grown and, on top 
of a big existing surplus, canners 
laid down one of the largest packs 
in history. At the end of their 
packing season they found them- 
selves with 30,000,000 cases to sell 

a record for all time! Overnight, be- 
cause they had to, they turned into 
merchandisers. They organized a 
Pea Marketing Cooperative and 
went to work to sell this supply. 
They spent $29,000 to obtain 585,000 
sales kits. Each of these kits con- 
tained lithographed items. 


iy) 


Chicago, for Canned Pea Marketing Cooperative 


Parade of Progress Drive 

The impression has been permit- 
ted to gather in the land that all 
business men are pirates. In fact, 
that belief has been encouraged in 
quarters that should know better. 
Food packers are among those that 
have been discredited in this fash- 
ion. They’ve had to erect their de- 
fenses. One of the most outstanding 
was the “Parade of Progress” 
launched in February this year. Its 
theme was to show Mrs. Housewife 
that farfrom being ogres and thieves, 
food manufacturers are great bene- 
factors. This campaign, sponsored 
by the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, presented the 
story of the advancesand moderniza- 
tion in manufacture, packaging, and 
distribution. The materials used to 
drive this point home _ included 
lithography of every size and type 
for housewives of every size and 
shape, in something like 140,000 
retail stores. 


There were 5,565,000 point-of-sale 

pieces: counter, window displays, 
banners, posters, danglers, wall 
hangers, etc., distributed by four 
grocery papers; 6,000 truck banners 
reproducing a True Story Magazine 
cover in full color; and 10,000,000 
estimated direct mail or consumer 
pieces. 

A young and enterprising litho- 
graph salesman—not, I understand 
it, a member of LNA, but who was 
trained by one of your group I 
believe, landed a huge order in con- 
nection with this campaign. 

The “Parade of Progress’ made 
lithographic history in another fash- 
ion. It was the occasion for the intro- 
duction of 2,000 of the largest co- 
operative floor displays ever built. 
These were 9-color jobs made specifi- 
‘ally for Super Markets where floor 
space is ample enough to accommo- 
date giant-sized displays. They were 
sent to 1,000 Super Markets. 


Canners Swell AGMA Purchases 


Sixty of the 250 members of the 
organization that sponsored the 
“Parade of Progress”’ are canners, 
preservers and freezers. Practically 
all of them are big-volume pro- 
ducers. Their normal volume of 
point-of-sale and other merchandis- 
ing pieces was enormously swelled 
because of their participation in 
this drive. These food packers used 
enormous quantities of 2-way hang- 


The Wisconsin kraut drive last fall 
boosted sales by 30,000 cases 
Over 18,000 sales kits were used 
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ers, posters, baskets, case-, window- 
and counter-cards. Already users of 
lithography, these 60 packers spent 
corsiderably more this year to tie 
in with the “Parade of Progress”’ 
than in any previous normal year. 
Display material used by all partici- 
pating manufacturers reached an 
estimated total of 1,200,000 pieces. 
And it has been indicated that the 
drive will be repeated next year. 


States Push Canned Products 


VW" all remember the “Buy 
British” campaign which 
based its appeal on patriotism. Dur- 
ing this past eventful merchandising 
year in canned foods fields, that 
idea has been utilized in a more 
local sense but with the same great 
success. Canners in Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania and numerous other states 
have set up as a goal the purchase 
by home-state folks of foods canned 
in the home-state. In Pennsylvania 
the slogan was “ Buy Pennsylvania’s 
Canned Foods,” in Indiana it was 
“Buy an Extra Can.”’ In Michigan, 
whose campaign closed just recently, 
“Michigan Days for Michi- 
gan Prosperity.”” In the Keystone 
State, ““Pennsylvania Days’ were 


it was 


scheduled with special sales held by 
distributors and with prize window 
and store displays featured. At 
their State Farm Show alone, more 
than 12,000 pieces of literature were 
distributed, and 30,000 
posters were put up. The message 


window 


was carried to 3,000 restaurants; 
600 hotels; 700 women’s clubs; 300 
service clubs; 285 
Commerce and 400 Wholesale Gro- 
cers and Chains in Pennsylvania. 


Chambers of 


Chain groups issued separate print- 
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Lithographed for the Glass-Packed Food Campaign, by Western Printing & Lithograph Co., 


ed matter; canners utilized individ- 
ual sales pieces. 
Wisconsin Campaign 

Wisconsin last fall staged a drive 
on canned peas and kraut. It boost- 
ed sales of peas by 300,000 cases and 
kraut by 30,000. The pea drive in- 
volved the preparation of 16,000 
sales kits, each containing a window 
streamer, hand bills, overhead wire 
displays and price tags. Over 64,000 
point-of-sale pieces were used. Re- 
turns totaled $16,000,000 to grocers, 
jobbers, distributors, canners and 
farmers of Wisconsin and total cost 
of the campaign was $7,000. In the 
kraut drive 18,000 sales kits were 
prepared containing similar mate- 
rial. 

Michigan Campaign 

In Michigan 26 major chains with 
an estimated 3,000 units were joined 
by other retailers in pushing the 
drive, and the same style of display 
materials was purchased here also. 
The stores were liberally decorated 
with this material, and I was told 
that even the streets of some of the 
Michigan towns were decorated with 
lithography. Besides the items pur- 
chased through a common pool for 
this purpose, several of the chains 
made up special material of their 
own. 

Everyone of these state cam- 
paigns in behalf of state-packed 
foods has either been initiated by 
canners, or canners have been fore- 
most in their sponsorship and par- 
ticipation. And everyone of these 
drives, understand, has sprung into 
being within the past 11 months! In 
other words, a year ago, no lithog- 


raphy had been purchased for a 
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Racine, Wis. 


““4-Months Profit Push” 
no lithography had 


on glass- 
packed foods; 
been purchased for a Canned Pea 
Cooperative; none for a Parade 
showing the progress of canned and 
other merchandise; none for any of 
these several state movements. 


M’dising Trend Continues 


I say this trend is continuing. 
Corn canners have formed an insti- 
tute. Right now they're working on 
price grievances and fair trade prac- 
tices, but they'll get to mutual mer- 
chandising efforts one of these days 
soon, Just as the pea canners did. 
Right now a special merchandising 
effort is on in behalf of canned 
citrus foods—just one more ex- 
ample of what I’m trying to por- 
tray to you. 

Besides these new developments 
of the past 11 months, there are 
older examples of merchandising 
by canners—older, but continuing 
year after year, and growing in 
scope. 

National Cherry 
Week has been staged every Febru- 


For instance, 


ary for some years. Last year this 
campaign used 200,000 
50 a thou- 


peach and 


perennial 
window streamers at $7. 
sand. The pineapple, 
salmon canning interests have stag- 
ed regular annual drives. Mass mer- 
chandising displays were prominent 
in the salmon campaign. One com- 
modity group, which requested not 
to be identified, reported that in 
their last campaign they increased 
their purchases of point-of-sale ma- 
terial 200°, over the previous year. 

Not only has the 
try purchased more lithography for 


canning indus- 


these expanded and new-born mer- 
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chandising efforts, but there has 
come a wide and ever-widening use 
of lithographed direct-mail consum- 
er pieces in the form of booklets, 
leaflets, recipes,—brochures of every 
kind—disseminating the values and 
virtues of canned foods. Suppliers 
to the industry produce this ma- 
terial. The can companies have 
taken a leading part in this educa- 
tional work. American Can Com- 
pany alone in under four years has 
distributed material of this sort of 
which the press runs total 7,000,000 
copies and more than half has been 
lithographed. 
Super Markets Growing 
HE growth of Super Markets 

T contributes to this moving 
picture of multiplying outlets for 
lithography. Those individual can- 
ners who are now doing a smart job 
of building substantial business 
through consistent point-of-sale con- 
tacts are finding that the growth of 
the larger type of market stores un- 
questionably makes this policy more 
attractive and profitable than in the 
past when the same volume was 
spread over a much larger number of 
smaller stores. Super Market statis- 
tics give considerable food for 
thought. In 1932 there were 300 of 
them on the Pacific Coast; in 1936 
they had grown to 1,200 in 32 states; 
the following year found 3,066 of 
them in 47 states and last month 
the editor of “Supermarket Mer- 
chandising’”’ told me that so far this 
year the total in 47 states has 
climbed to 4,500 independent Super 
Markets. Among chain Super Mar- 
kets, A & P has 951 at this moment; 
Bohack, 89; First National, 50; and 
American Stores, 130. These are the 
very latest figures. This growth 
spells real opportunity for lithog- 
raphy. The Super Market is the 
paradise of the nationally-advertis- 
ed brand, and the nationally-ad- 
vertised brand is the paradise of the 
lithographer. 
Canners Are Also Freezers 

Time doesn’t permit enumeration 
of the possibilities latent for litho- 
graphic purchases in the phenome- 
nal growth of several canned foods 
specialties like baby foods and the 
juice packs. Frozen foods have 
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opened big new potentialities. In 
1937 they totaled 370,933,100 
pounds. The estimate for 1938 comes 
to 480,000,000 pounds. A major 
portion of the operators in this field 
are to be reached in the confines of 
the canning industry. The canner is 
the logical freezer because he’s al- 
ready equipped with the field and 
plant equipment to handle the food 
up to the point in his factory where 
it is either cooked or frozen. Most of 
the new operators in quick-freezing 
of fruits and vegetables are canners 
who have installed freezing appara- 
tus in their existing canneries. 

I have the conviction that indi- 
vidual canners who have not done 
much heretofore along merchandis- 
ing lines, but who have participated 
in such cooperative drives as I’ve 
described to you, are likely to be 
more “‘sellable” in years to come. 
They’ve experienced the success 
that has come from these merchan- 
dising efforts and are likely to be 
more open-minded on the values of 
sales and advertising materials for 
their own individual businesses. 
Let’s examine now some examples 
of canners already using lithog- 
raphy and therefore not in need of 
pioneering education as to its ad- 
vantages. I find that these canners 
are increasing their purchases of 
lithography. 


Are Using More Lithography 


One of the largest packers of 
fruits and vegetables in the country, 
annually processing 64 different 
products in tin and glass (I can’t 
tell you in how many different con- 
tainer sizes) and also freezing foods, 
operating plants in the Middle 
West, on the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts, in the Southwest and in 
Florida, states: 

** All our labels are lithographed. 

“Both the quantity of labels pur- 
chased and the cost of these labels in- 
creased in 1938 over 1937. 

“We have actively been using point- 
of-sale material for several years. 

“In 1938 our purchases of point-of- 
sale pieces was considerably greater 
than in 1937.” 

A canner of Chinese foods tells 
me he boosted his quantity of 
lithographed labels from 9,000,000 
in 19387 to half a million more for 





last year. He spent nearly $4,000 
additional. He invested more than 
$2,000 for point-of-sale material 
last year than he had the previous 
year. 

Another concern packs 39 prod- 
ucts, uses 13 brands, and operates 
18 different plants. They use litho- 
graphed labels only. This outfit in- 
creased its expenditures for litho- 
graphed labels more than $6,000. 

These three examples state the 
case for typical individual canners— 
large, medium and small—that is, 
canners who already have turned to 
lithography to equip their packages 
and strengthen their sales efforts. It 
is significant that all of them are in- 
creasing their volume of purchases. 


Pimiento Booklet Example 


I know another canning concern 
whose extensive business has been 
built very largely on direct mail ad- 
vertising. This is the Pomona Prod- 
ucts Company, headed by the 
incumbent president of the National 
Canners Association. A few months 
ago they produced one of the most 
beautiful and colorful examples of 
lithography ever introduced to pro- 
mote sales of a canned product. 
It’s a six-page leaflet on their “Sun- 
shine Pimientos.’’ More than just a 
blurb to push the product itself, it 
has great value as a reference work, 
educational manual and recipe file 
piece. Its originators planned care- 
fully so that in its textual content, 
format and subject it would have 
equal value for consumers, distribu- 
tors and merchants, home econo- 
mists, teachers—and at the same 
time serve as a sales piece for their 
pimientos. This job offers a marvel- 
ous opportunity for duplication by 
all the producers of the 300-odd 
products that go into cans and glass 
jars. Remember that the one I’m 
citing is devoted to only one canned 
product. A similar job is yet to be 
done for about 299 others. 

Marketing opportunities certain- 
ly come up constantly through the 
changes that occur in labeling and 
packaging as packers from time to 
time decide to revise or modernize 
their label designs. An example of 
this sort took place when the Wil- 
liam Underwood Company, one of 
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the pioneer canners of America, 
with a trade-mark 72 years old, mod- 
ernized its line of lithographed labels. 
This concern also purchases special 
lithographed displays and _ recipe 


booklets. 
Fight Reveals New Trend 


Four issues ago we started a fight 
in the pages of Canning Age. During 
all last fall and winter I had re- 
ceived the complaints of canners 
that their brokers had failed them. 
With so much smoke, it was logical 
to assume the presence of fire. We 
published the complaints of one 
group of canners. The brokers made 
a quick reply to which we opened 
our pages. In the next issue more 
canners retaliated with additional 
complaints and case histories. An- 
other fiery rebuttal issued from the 
brokers’ side. 

I’m going to read, from Canning 
Age pages, the following significant 
statement made by a prominent 
canner in this canner-broker fight: 

“The time is coming when they (the 
brokers) will find the canners handling 
their sales on a direct basis in their 
markets.” 

Another canner says: 

*“Many buyers have expressed to us 
in recent years the thought that most 
brokers could be eliminated from the 
food distribution picture. They state it 
is frequently necessary for them to 
contact directly the canner in order to 
secure information on his product.” 


And one mure: 
“*Eventually leading canners will set 
up their own sales organizations and 
instead of relying on brokers to get the 
business will go after it direct, eliminat- 
ing a brokerage connection entirely.” 
Surely the thinking of these can- 
ners—and these are direct state- 
ments I’m quoting you; not inter- 
pretations—indicates a trend to- 
wards closer contact with selling 
operations. With this spirit and at- 
titude growing in their industry I 
feel I have every reason to state to 
you that canners have become, are 
becoming, and will become, to even 
pur- 


greater degree, prospective 


chasers of lithography. 


Industry Offers Wide Market 


Canning offers you an urban, sub- 
urban and rural market. When the 
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Catalog Covers 


Counter Containers 
Counter Displays 
Cut-outs Masks 


developments I’ve mentioned are 
fully effective, tremendous possibil- 
ities should be offered for sales of 
lithography. Canning, besides being 
completely national in scope, is far 
from static. I wonder if you realize 
how it is growing in consumer ac- 
ceptance and consequent volume? 
Have you noticed how frequently 
new and unusual canned products 
come on the scene each year—items 
like Bean Sprouts, Jellied Consom- 
me, Papaya Juice, Rattlesnake 
Meat, which is a rare delicacy if 
you're not squeamish—something 
new to entice the palate every sea- 
son. And once on the market, most 
of them remain. Just ponder the 
growth of canned foods for a mo- 
ment and measure it alongside the 
trends I’ve attempted to point out 
to you today: 

Five years ago, in 1933, approxi- 
mately 5,500,000,000 cans of food 
were consumed in this country. Last 
year this total had_ risen to 
9,592,842,000. From an average 
consumption of 184 cans per family, 
ii has risen to 320 cans per family 
per annum. And there’s capacity 





. will become even greater .. . 
recommend that you turn to one of your own publications (viz., ‘Marketing 
Opportunities for Lithographers’; containing addresses delivered at the 1938 
LNA Convention; published by the Lithographers’ National Association last 
You'll find there a list headed ‘Partial List of Lithographed Products 
Of the products tabulated there more than half are items that 
canners, preservers and freezers use.” 


The list to which Mr. Budd refers follows: 


House Organs 


Magazine Covers 
Magazine Inserts 





Canners Use Wide Range of 
Lithographed Products 


41) HAVE every reason to state to you,” says Mr. Budd, “that canners 


purchasers of lithography. Let me 


Advertisements Direct Mail Menus 
Billheads Display Container Package Inserts 
Blotters Envelopes Pad Calendars 
Blow-ups Envelope Stuffers Portfolios 
Book Covers Fac-simile Letters Program Covers 
Booklets Floor Stands Puzzles 
Broadsides Folders Recipe Inserts 
Business Stationery Forms: Loose-leaf and _ Reprints 

Forms others Seals & Novelties 
Cans Folding Boxes Show Cards 
Cartons Heralds Special Calendars 


Stock Calendars 


Catalog Inserts Labels Tariff G Rate Sheets 
Catalogs Letters 4-page Transfers 

Charts Letterheads Transparencies: 
Checks Loose-leaf Forms Window 
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for more than twice that volume as 
consumer-acceptance grows. 


Ways to Pry It Open 

Now that you’ve seen some pros- 
pects in this growing market, per- 
haps a few of you are wondering 
how you can go about approaching 
and entering it. 

It would seem to me that I’d 
first of all take a leaf from the book 
of your secretary, W. Floyd Max- 
well. Take another look at the 
statement he made in one of the 
bulletins he sent you on the new 
Food and Druy Act provisions. Mr. 
Maxwell made this observation. 

““A good many of you feel that since 
this new law applies to ‘labeling’ you 
are not interested, but when you realize 
that labeling is defined to include all 
‘written, printed, or graphic material 
accompanying any article at any time 
while such article is in interstate com- 
merce or held for sale after shipment or 
delivery in interstate commerce,’ you 
will see that a great many other types 
of advertising material may well be 
covered.” 

And he mentions folding boxes, 
‘package outserts and inserts, per- 
haps even booklets and window 
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And commercial 
letterheads on which 
picture of a food manufacturer’s 
package. I would certainly keep in 
mind that labeling under this new 
proviso has become absolutely in- 
dispensable in the identification of 


displays.” even 


appears a 


merchandise. 


New Packages and Labels 


Second, I'd food 
packer with the idea that he needs 
a new package. You'll be right in 
90 per cent or more cases. In convey- 


present the 


ing to the canner the suggestion that 
he should repackage or relabel, 
remember to be more to him than 
just a lithographer. Post yourself 
on his merchandising and sales 
problems, and come to him with the 
hest understanding of them you can 
acquire. You won’t be considered 
presumptuous in most cases, for the 
prospects I’m telling you about are 
eager to obtain merchandising ideas. 
Tell him you'll make him a label 
with type-size large enough to be 
read without glasses. You’d be sur- 
prised how many women won't 
trouble to fish in their shopping 
bags for their Instead, 
they'll turn from the can label they 
can’t read at sight. Remind these 
packers that with self-service gro- 
ceries on the increase, legibility of 
labels must be improved. Point out 
that in some circles maids and serv- 


ants do all the buying; that the 


glasses. 


youngsters are sent to the store; 
that every year a whole new class of 
brides come into the grocery mar- 
kets, many of them possessing no 
more than high school education. 
Stress these and other reasons for 
ordering labels and packages whose 
type legends and designs possess 
simplicity, clarity and brevity of 
statement, tied up with beauty and 
attractiveness. If your prospect uses 
recipes on his package, encourage 
the choice of those recipes that in- 
volve use of the entire contents of 
the can at one preparation. 

In this manner you'll be bringing 
him good merchandising advice 
rather than merely an order blank 
for so many gross at such and such 
a price. Maybe this is trite and 
shop-worn advice, but these meth- 
ods do work no matter what you’re 
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peddling—from advertising space 
in a trade journal to job lots of 
scrap iron. 

Study Packers’ Problems 

Third, I would certainly serve 
not only as packaging and merchan- 
dising counsel for my customer and 
prospect, but would inform myself 
sufficiently as to his production 
problems to be able to understand 
them; and verse myself with the 
distributor and consumer-angles of 
his market thoroughly enough to 
enable me to discuss these problems 
helpfully and _ constructively; to 
adapt our mutual problem of pro- 
ducing a volume-selling package to 
the conditions it must meet when it 
journeys to market. 

Fourth, if I were a lithographic 
salesman, I'd go straight to the top 
executive of canning 
houses. Maybe he doesn’t purchase 
supplies and equipment, but up 
there in the front office is the man 
who, if he doesn’t actually sign the 
orders, approves the expenditures 
and pays the bills. I'd certainly 
cultivate him. I'd invite him to my 
plant and let him see how the litho- 
graphed material I’m trying to sell 
him is produced. There’s a sales 
manager in this audience who fol- 
lows this practice effectively. I had 
the pleasure of visiting his plant 
right on the heels of one of the fore- 
most canners in America. 


Plan Two Sales Campaigns 
Fifth, I’d have two planned sales 
campaigns. One would be my own 
plan to land his business; the other 
a planned campaign whereby he 
could increase his business. Every- 
one of the canner merchandising 
drives I’ve cited to you today was 
fully and carefully planned far in 
advance, accounting for the fact 
that everyone of them succeeded. 
Sixth, acquaint yourself with the 
officers of the canning associations. 
These drives and other examples of 
the trend of canners towards mer- 
chandising have all originated in 
canner organizations. Meet the sec- 
retary of your state canning asso- 
ciation and of the commodity group 
whose headquarters are nearest 
you. Be ready to assist them as they 
enter into consideration of ways and 
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means to move their products into 
sales and consumption. 

Seventh, I’d post myself on ad- 
vertising cost figures. I’d quote him 
that well-known example: “The 
advertising cost of promoting the 
best known brand of canned soup 
is about 36/1000th of a cent per 
can,” and I’d gather a lot of similar 
examples, even if they are bromides, 
to use to stimulate him further to 
do a merchandising job. 


Stress Natural Color Results 


Eighth, by all means, I’d stress 
what natural color photography on 
his label will do for him. Reproduc- 
tions of color photos produce just 
about the most satisfactory appear- 
ance-results obtainable in the can- 
ned foods line. The realism it brings 
to the package makes a genuine hit. 
You lithographers have earned a 
high tribute for what you’ve done 
with natural color reproductions 
and the artistry with which you’ve 
endowed this representation of the 
high quality of food-container con- 
tents. You'll find canners particu- 
larly receptive on this score. The 
good food canner possesses a nat- 
ural pride-of-appearance. His ap- 
pearance-awareness is high and 
strong because appearance is so con- 
siderable a factor in his production 
operations. It is brought into play 
constantly in his own work of re- 
jection, selection, grading, and in- 
spection of the raw product the 
growers bring him from field and 
orchard. In fact, he’s so susceptible 
to appearance that sometimes it’s 
his downfall, as when the pea can- 
ners couldn’t resist overpacking last 
year, because the peas looked so 
good. 


Your Products Used By Canners 


Ninth, and lastly, let me recom- 
mend that you turn to page 43 of 
one of your own _ publications: 
“Marketing Opportunities for 
Lithographers,”’ containing the ad- 
dresses delivered at your last con- 
vention. You'll find there a list 
headed “ Partial List of Lithograph- 
ed Products and Media.” Of 94 of 
your products tabulated there, more 
than half are items that canners, 
preservers and freezers use. 
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T is a real pleasure to come be- 
fore you at a time when organ- 
ized lithographers and_ the 

Printers’ Ink Publications, both with 
a glance and a bow to those who 
have worked in the heat of the days 
of the past, turn their faces resolute- 
ly toward the challenging future and 
embark together on their 5lst 
Crusade. 

For our part, Printers’ Ink will 
never forget the message adopted at 
your annual convention last year in 
Hot Springs, concerning the happy 
coincidence that our career and 
yours started in the same year, the 
fine compliments you paid us, the 
good things you said. I take this 
opportunity of thanking you as a 
group for that fine and friendly act. 
Let us both continue to fight for 
what we believe to be right and 


‘ decent and important. Let us both 


continue to offer ideas helpful to 
quicker and more effective distribu- 
tion. It will be a pleasure to go 
along with you from here on. 

It is somewhat of a leap to come 
now to the subject assigned me by 
your good secretary, “Let’s Take 
the Offensive.” That is not a 
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friendly word. But as long as we 
take it together, we won't offend 
each other—so here goes. 

I heard Jan Masaryk utter a 
warning, recently, that everyone in 
America took entirely too much for 
granted: our liberties, our free press, 
our right to talk as we believe, our 
right to think for ourselves. He 
warned us never to take such priv- 
ileges for granted, but to take the 
offensive against any encroachment 
upon any one of them. 

I tried the idea out on my wife a 
few nights ago. My angle was that 
all American women took entirely 
too much for granted. Some of my 
ideas didn’t get over so well with 
her. Perhaps consumers don’t like 
to be educated on the economics of 
advertising. No woman, perhaps, 
likes to be told she has a much 
easier job in running her house than 
her grandmother had, because of 
the time and labor saving devices 
made possible for her by selling and 
advertising. That the only reason 
her buddies at the women’s club 
were able to listen to a professor 
from Rutgers take a nasty crack at 
advertising was because of the added 
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LET’S TAKE THE OFFENSIVE 


leisure advertising had produced 
for those women who would other- 
wise have been home canning peas, 
preserving fruit or sweeping four 
hours where the vacuum cleaner now 
does it in one hour, leaving three to 
listen to that long-haired theorist 

well, anyway, in the debate 
which followed, after she had talked 
fast for three minutes and I hadn’t 
said a word, she became a little 
peeved. I repeated to her that I 
hadn’t said a word. “I know you 
haven’t,” she said, “but you have 
been listening in a very offensive 
manner.” 

Maybe it’s time we in the busi- 
ness of advertising took the offen- 
sive. Maybe we've listened too long. 

One of the things I was telling my 
wife, and I won’t tell you about the 
electrical dishwashers, and all the 
rest, concerned a favorite incident 
of mine. The old French woman 
who, coming to this country from a 
small town in France, was shown all 
around our great city. The Rainbow 
Room, the top of the Empire State 


* Before the 34th Annual Lithographers 
National Association Convention, Rye, N. Y. 
June 14, 1939. 
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Building, Radio City, other evi- 
dences of our great civilization were 
revealed to her. Totally unimpressed 
by all this, she carried back in tri- 
umph up the gangplank of the 
Normandie, on her return, one of 
those ordinary garbage pails—the 
kind where the top flies up when 
you touch a lever with your foot. 
She knew the sensation that would 
cause back home in her town, where 
women still bend their backs at this 
uninspiring task. 

That simple product, a sensation 
in a small French town. Our wives 
and all American women take it as 
a matter of course. 

But—no amount of advertising 
can sustain over a period of time any 
competitively unsound product. It 
works permanently only for some- 
thing worth while, just as selling 
does. It operates to hasten the elimi- 
nation of unworthy products which 
don’t make good in their claims. 
We defend neither the crooked ad- 
vertiser, the unworthy, unservice- 
able product which can be sold and 
advertised only for a time, nor ex- 
aggerated claims for it made either 
in word of mouth selling or in 
printed or spoken advertising. Many 
of advertising’s present problems 
come from four sources. First, the 
crooked advertiser, a small minority. 
Recent news indicates there are 
even some crooked politicians and 
doctors, even judges. Next, that 
type of high and mighty copywriter 
who, while waiting for the big 
chance in Hollywood as a scenario 
writer, toys and experiments with 
advertising copy and manages to 
sell it somehow to hard-headed busi- 
ness men. From those writers come 
many of those advertising diseases 
which we have listed in Printers’ 
Ink. Let’s suggest the copywriters 
stick more to those five simple ele- 
ments of a good piece of copy: What? 
Why Good? You Need. How Much? 
Where? 

Nothing about Bessie being a wall- 
flower and losing her one chance of 
being a mother because of large nose 
pores easily made small with the aid 
of Madame Berlotini’s $6.00 lotion 
in their copy—just five simple 
tests—information and honest de- 


scription only. 
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Last January Printers’ Ink took the offensive against the crackpots and 
guinea pig engineers by beginning a series of articles on the fundamentals 
of advertising, what it has accomplished, and what it can accomplish. 
Based on actual case histories, these articles have made the findings of 
self-appointed critics more than suspect — they’ve made them ludicrous. 
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No one blames all salesmen be- 
cause some of them overstate. Ad- 
vertising has been made the target, 
instead of transportation, ware- 
housing, and believe me, there is 
plenty of waste there, partly be- 
cause these fancy, literate copy- 
writers helped make advertising a 
shining target. So the too fancy copy 
boys are to blame for some of the 
present attacks and there is always 
an advertiser who okays some of 
those cockeyed ideas. 


don’t mean we ought to insist on 
drab writing. There is so much 
room for more interesting copy. You 
know even the government of this, 
our somewhat United States, which 
has been known to object strenu- 
ously and rightfully to exaggeration 
and falsity in copy, does not hesitate 
to paint the lily and to make com- 
monplace things sound interesting 
and attractive. The United States 
Government, I say, has realized the 
value of making advertising sound 
good. In one particular case which 
I will cite here, it advertises for its 
effect on post office employees. I 
saw it just a few days ago, that 
famous inscription on the Post 
Office Building, an advertisement of 
their service. It says for all who pass 
to read, with no punctuation except 
an asterisk which separates each 
word—‘“‘ Neither snow nor rain nor 
heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds.” 

Of course, all that means is that 
“We deliver mail even in lousy 
weather,” yet how much better it 
sounds! 

It is like carrying linoleum to 
Lancaster or Kodaks to Rochester 
to tell you men what a powerful 
medium you have, what essential 
advertising men you are in spite of 
the graphic arts title by which you 
are often called, but it has always 
impressed me when I realize that a 
six-foot floor display or a display 
which occupies less than a foot of 
space next to the cash register on a 
retailer's counter both do a real 
selling job. Or that your medium 
runs all the way from a twenty-four 
sheet poster to a stamp size sticker 
for a letterhead. 
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I’m not here to enthuse you on 
your own medium, but it is a real 
medium, a big one. I get most of 
my speeches out of my own home 
as you’ve already noticed. So I'll 
tell you another experience. 

It was because my ice man was a 
nice guy with five little kids that we 
never bought an electric ice box 
until last week. The night before 
last my wife told me I had an ap- 
pointment with a Mr. Lasser of 
General Electric Company at eight 
o'clock. It seems the wife had read 
recently in four different magazines 
about a new deluxe model refrigera- 
tor with movable drawers for keep- 
ing celery crisp and three various 
degrees of refrigeration. She liked 
the pictures. She had dug out last 
summer’s ice bills and figured that 
by getting $9.50 for the old box and 
10 per cent down, we would pay 
the balance out of Patsy Savino’s 
hide, so to speak. He is the ice man. 

Here is the point I wanted to 
make with you. After she read the 
color advertisements, she was on 
the way home to East Orange from 
New York. In a window on 28th 
Street and Sixth Avenue she saw a 
display for G-E which reminded 
her again of the advertisements she 
had read. When she arrived in East 
Orange one hour later, that New 
York lithographed display induced 
her to call up the General Electric 
local office and make the date for a 
salesman. 

So what you people actually have, 
of course, is a medium with circula- 
tion. That display didn’t get her 
inside that particular store. It was 
the sale closer when she got home, 
fifteen miles away. 

To finish that story, Lasser, that 
was the salesman’s name, came over 
at eight o’clock and sold us a $214 
refrigerator in seventeen minutes. 
He had made two calls before he 
saw us. He had three more to make 
and he was sure that by ten o’clock 
he would sell six units. He didn’t 
have prospects in his book, he had 
people already sold. The inquiries, 
partly produced by your displays, 
didn’t go out to Nela Park, yet there 
they were, turning in the sales in 
seventeen minutes flat. The only 
thing the salesman had to do was 





to talk details, keep a good fountain 
pen ready for signatures. Time and 
disagreeable haggling was saved for 
both the salesman and ourselves 
and the way to another group of 
sales in my _ neighborhood was 
smoothed by advertising, of which 
your medium was an important 
part. 

Now for the professors and the 
professional consumer protectors, 
sometimes called the guinea pig 
engineers. They are numbers three 
and four on my list of causes for 
some of advertising’s present ills. 

Just recently, my boy, a college 
graduate this year, let me read a 
chapter concerning competitive sell- 
ing and advertising in his economics 
book. You know the stuff—tool of 
monopoly—economic waste—all the 
unsupported, bigoted, warped and 
preconceived judgments that you 
have all read and heard about. They 
are teaching it at all the universities. 
At the same time, the one business 
which the majority of college seniors 
want to get into is advertising. The 
rather pitiful corollary is that these 
poor college kids must unlearn when 
they start to earn their living. At 
B B D & O I am informed it some- 
times takes at least two years. 

But then my other boy of fifteen 
talked to me about his homework. 
General Science course. Showed me 
his book, “General Science” by 
Professors Watkins of Missouri and 
Bedell of the State Teachers’ College 
of Kirksville, Missouri. It takes up 
science from the days of Galileo’s 
first telescope in Venice in 1609, 
down to 1938. The story of the 
advance of science over the ages, 
including Aristotle, a 690 page book. 
After Aristotle and the rest, the 
authors on page 674 give this as an 
exercise: “Gather misleading ad- 
vertising for one of the following: 
soap, antiseptics, tooth paste, tooth 
brushes, prepared foods, tobacco.” 

On page 675 under other things 
to do is, ““No. 1. Report what you 
are able to learn about advertised 
goods in the last issue of the General 
Bulletin of Consumers Research.” 
That is Mr. Schlink’s outfit, as you 
know. Then on page 679 is this gem: 
“An excellent illustration of the 
organization of consumers for the 
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securing of reliable information for 
their purposes in buying advertised 
commodities is Consumers Research, 
Inc., of Washington, N. J. These 
bulletins give ‘confidential’ informa- 
tion secured from reliable sources 
concerning the relative merits of 
advertised brands of all kinds of 
goods bought by the public. The 
cost of an annual membership in 
this organization is nominal, not 
more than the subscription to a 


magazine.” 


ow I ask you, is it fair—study 
N various mediums for crooked 
advertising, but trust Mr. Schlink? 
The two birds who wrote this book 
probably never went to Washington, 
New Jersey. I did. It was at the 
time that the once happy collabora- 
tors on that classic, ‘‘ 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs,” had the falling out; 
when several of the seventy-two 
employees, receiving less than $15 
a week, had started a strike in that 
once peaceful town in the green hills 
of Warren County. The little cross- 
roads building was not peaceful that 
day, nor do I believe authors of a 
book on science can safely consider 
every one of Mr. Schlink’s judg- 
ments 100 per cent scientific—do 
you? You ought to know. There’s 
an understatement for you. 

We people who depend on busi- 
ness to send boys to school, should 
take the offensive against some of 
these misleading chapters in other- 
wise good books. We should at least 
insist that the other side of the pic- 
ture is also presented. Some few 
sources are now available to give 
the facts. One is that new booklet 
of the National Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus called, “‘ Facts 
You Should Know About Advertis- 
ing.” There is also under way a text 
book, fair and factual, the first one 
which won't contain propaganda 
for the guinea pig engineers. It has 
been my privilege to sit in on the 
plans for this factual text book on 
honest consumer education and 
knowing the distinguished professors 
who are working on it, I believe it 
will be a good job. 

I'll continue a minute on the 
wrong kind of professors: They have 
taught about the economic waste in 
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competitive selling and advertising 
which, were it converted into some 
sort of communal effort, would 
raise us to undreamed of living 
heights because they must express 
their antipathy toward the hurly- 
burly of business. Their dislike 
stems from the natural antagonism 
between culture, so-called, and com- 
merce, between theory and practice. 
Many of these sheltered pundits, 
smart enough to realize that their 
cloistered security depends entirely 
upon the support of industry, lack 
the courage to denounce their ulti- 
mate benefactor openly. 
Professors and others who don’t 
take the trouble to dig out facts are 
spreading falsities abroad to the 
detriment not only of advertising, 
but of all business. Because when we 
bring up a group of young girls and 
boys, who have been made skeptical 
because they see only one side of the 
picture, it isn’t only the advertising 
they are skeptical about, but the use 
and value of the product itself and 
the integrity of the company that 
makes it. That affects everybody, 
whether they be in production, sales 
or finance. The heads of all com- 
panies, every one in sales or produc- 
tion, have as much stake in seeing 
that all advertising is not put on 
the defensive and kept there as has 
any publication or advertising man. 
That is why, a few months ago, 
we on Printers’ Ink believed the 
time had come to restate the funda- 
mentals of advertising, what it can 
accomplish and has accomplished. 
During the last ten years advertisers 
have been so busy justifying it as an 
economic force in the face of attacks 
that they have gone on the defensive. 
Some of them, forgetting what ad- 
vertising could do, sought substi- 
tutes for it. We recognize «| vertis- 
ing for what it is, primarily and 
fundamentally, a service for manu- 
facturers which can exist and grow 
only insofar as it continuously dem- 
onstrates it is an important factor 
in the most economical method of 
selling and distributing merchan- 


dise. 


™ articles have been running 
every week and will continue 
and I will be glad to see that you get 





reprints if you want them because 
everyone of them has some helpful 
hints on selling that your men can 
use. I know they will be of real 
value to you. I won’t mention others. 

I do want to read one paragraph: 
I think you will agree that it is right 
down your alley. 

It was one of our crusade articles, 
an interview with Charles Luckman, 
vice-president of the Pepsodent 
Company. He said: “Without ad- 
vertising at the point-of-sale, with- 
out the active interest of the retailer, 
no great progress can be made. A 
large portion of our consumer ad- 
vertising would be wasted if we were 
unable to obtain point-of-sale co- 
operation from the retailers. In our 
competitive field it is useless to try 
to use advertising to force sales.” 

There is no use of any of us get- 
ting on the defensive. Why apologize 
for selling? What will happen to 
America if she doesn’t sell? She will 
drop back. How can America endure 
without producing advertising and 
selling? She can’t. In spite of all the 
propaganda and all the misinforma- 
tion about sales and advertising, 
they still remain the only means by 
which America’s high-geared indus- 
trial system can be kept grinding and 
by which jobs can be furnished to 
labor. Congress can pass new laws, 
shorten hours or lengthen them, con- 
trol prices or what not, but there can 
be no work unless there is a demand 
for what the worker makes. Unstim- 
ulated demand would not employ 
half the workers of America. Sell or 
sink is the alternative offered us. 

Let us ask the professors and the 
politicians what would happen if 
every salesman went on strike and 
every advertiser stopped advertis- 
ing. What if the man who has been 
trying to sell you a new idea de- 
cided never to make another call; 
the man with a new design for an 
improved air conditioner decided 
to tell nebody about it; the tele- 
vision man kept his idea a secret; 
what do these people think would 
happen to the American standard of 
living which they so well like to en- 
joy themselves? The old line econo- 
mists and other professors would be 
perfectly amazed at what would 

(Turn to page 53) 
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SUALLY when we speak of 

[ J Modern Lithography, we 
— think subconsciously | of 
lithography on paper, when in fact 
modern lithography is best exempli- 
fied by the increasingly widening 
adaptation of this branch of the 
graphic arts to the decoration of 
various materials, such as_ glass, 
celluloid, wood, metal sheets, ete. 

Of all these adaptations, the 
lithographing of metal sheets, and 
principally tin plate sheets, is by 
far the most modern exponent of 
the lithography of today. 

The importance of this phase of 
lithography can only be appreciated 
if the objectives of the application 
of a lithographic design directly on 
the metal sheet are understood, as 
compared with the orthodox method 
of applying a paper label to the 
metal package. We abhor compari- 
sons, and none is possible or permis- 
sible when we discuss lithographed 
paper labels and lithographed metal 
containers. While the eye appeal of 
a lithographed metal container or 
closure is of itself great, the protec- 
tion afforded the surface of the 
metal to the attack of the elements 
is perhaps the real reason for the use 
of lithography for metal containers. 

Leaving aside all the whys, where- 
fores, pros and cons of lithography 
on metal, we are primarily con- 
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METAL LITHOGRAPHER 








By W. N. MISURACA 


Director of Lithography, National Can Co. 


cerned here with the technical fea- 
tures of the process, and the reasons 
why it takes its place among the 
outstanding developments of the 
lithographic industry. 

To us lithographers, the decorated 
metal container exemplifies another 
lithographic job, with all its intrica- 
cies. But to the can manufacturer, 
it only means an added step in the 
production of the type of can or 
closure that his customers demand, 
and at a price, of which the litho- 
graphic operation is only a small 
fraction. Consequently, speed and 
more speed, efficiency, and the most 
up to date methods are imperative. 

Tin cans or closures are manu- 
factured at 
which do not allow for mediocre re- 
sults, as delays in production are 


phenomenal — speeds 


costly, and whatever decoration is 


applied on the metal sheets which 
are to be manufactured into cans or 
closures, must meet the necessary 
fabricating requirements. 

In the search for more efficient 
production, the metal lithographer 
has often pioneered the adaptation 
of new methods and processes, so 
that today, many of our metal 
lithographic plants are examples of 
all that an ideal lithographic estab- 
lishment should be, from darkroom 
to pressroom. 

Any improvement in production 
in the camera room is most likely to 
come either through more efficient 
equipment or through new or better 
methods rather than processes, since 
present-day photographic processes 
have become thoroughly standard- 
ized. 

Theoretically, with a standardiz- 


While the metal lithographer has been 
a pioneer in the development of many 
of today’s modern methods, he still is 
confronted with many and varied un- 
solved problems. Here are some of them. 











ed source of illumination, lens open- 
ing, photographic plates and de- 
velopers, the only variant would be 
the copy itself. And even this, in 
metal lithography, is also standard- 
ized more often than not. The prep- 
aration of a single negative from a 
black and white drawing is therefore 
a relatively simple matter. Of course, 
all rules have exceptions, and that 
is where the skill of the man behind 
the camera shows itself. Contrary to 
the most common practice, photo- 
graphic reductions or enlargements 
for the preparation of printing 
plates in metal lithography must be 
very exact, since usually the design 
must conform to within a few 
thousandths of an inch to the size 
of the piece of tinplate which is 
formed into a can or closure. The 
importance of this feature of metal 
decorating makes the utmost exact- 
ness in focusing imperative, and pre- 
cludes the general use of films, which 
show variation in size. This is also 
true where it is necessary to repeat 
a design on a negative several times 
in order to reduce the plate making 
time, which would become a serious 
problem if a small design was to be 
repeated on a printing plate two 
hundred times. 

A color job, that is, a standard 
four color process reproduction pre- 
sents the usual problems of color 
separations, color corrections, dot 
etching, etc., just as in paper lithog- 
raphy, but with the added problem 
that the design is often intended 
to be repeated on two or more sides 
of the finished can in the proper re- 
lation to each other, and of the cor- 
rect size, so that the complete unit 
can in turn be repeated on the print- 
ing plate as many times as it is 
necessary. This procedure often re- 
quires the re-photographing of a 
screen positive two or three times, 
with the usual headaches due to 
losses in tone values, etc. 

It is here that the ingenuity and 
skill of the man operating the cam- 
era comes to aid in reducing to a 
minimum the number of steps nec- 
essary in arriving at certain results, 
either by the interposition of masks 
or by superimposition of various 
negatives and positives to obtain 
the finished job with the least 
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amount of effort. The most important 
consideration is that the work must 
be done as speedily as possible with- 
out sacrificing quality or exactness. 

Plate making in metal decorating 
follows the same general routine 
that may be found in any up to date 
lithographic establishment. The pro- 
cedure is the same in both cases, 
and, just as in paper lithography, 
both zinc and aluminum plates are 
used, with both the albumen and 
deep etch methods of plate making, 
depending on the type of work and 
number of impressions required. 

Many times, for labels that re- 
quire continuous production, a full 
size glass negative or positive is 
made of the design, and this is used 
to make printing plates for the job, 
so that with one exposure a full 
size printing plate is produced, each 
plate an exact facsimile of the pre- 
vious one. This procedure effects 
a considerable saving in plate mak- 
ing expense, and it is also very well 
adapted for the production of deep 
etch plates, as the entire resist on 
the plate is exposed at one time, 
without resorting to masking, dou- 
ble exposures, etc. 


T is in the metal decorating press- 
room that we first find a varia- 
tion from standard lithographic 
procedure, although not in the 
method itself, because, aside from 
the fact that the inks and the mate- 
rial on which they are applied are 
different, a strictly offset practice 
is pursued. 

As a general rule, the lithographic 
inks now used for metal decorating 
must have unusual covering power 
in order completely to hide the 
surface of the tinplate, which other- 
wise would show through the ink 
and give it a metallic appearance. 
This fact in itself has a certain bear- 
ing on the wearing qualities of the 
transfer plates, as in some cases the 
excessive amount of pigment nec- 
essary (for covering purposes) has a 
tendency to wear down the grain on 
the plates and reduce their lasting 
properties. 

Another source of inconvenience 
is the necessity of adding driers to 
the inks to accelerate the drying 
operation, which is accomplished by 


the application of heat. Every metal 
sheet that is subjected to a coating 
or lithographing operation must be 
dried by heat. The temperature and 
length of time required to accom- 
plish this depends on several factors, 
such as the type of surface on which 
the ink is applied, the type of ink 
itself, and the ultimate purpose for 
which the can or closure being dec- 
orated is intended. 

So we have inks which must be 
dried at a temperature bordering on 
400° F. without showing any per- 
ceptible discoloration, and other 
inks that must be dried at a much 
lower temperature, and in each case 
the ink applied to the metal sheet 
must retain the necessary elasticity 
and adhesion to permit the fabrica- 
tion of the metal sheets into various 
shapes without cracking or peeling. 

This problem is a very serious one 
with the metal decorator, and de- 
mands continuous vigilance and the 
use of materials of good quality. 

Since most of the lithographic inks 
used for metal printing have thermo- 
plastic vehicles in their makeup, the 
problem of properly cooling the 
printed sheets as they emerge from 
the oven after baking, is of utmost 
importance. Of course, the process 
of baking each lithographed metal 
sheet is a continuous operation, car- 
ried out at an average speed of 60 
sheets per minute, and consequently, 
the cooling of these sheets must also 
be a continuous operation, and ac- 
complished in the least possible 
time. While to the inexperienced, 
cooling a sheet of metal .010 inches 
thick in a minute or two may seem 
a simple operation, the fact is that 
it presents many difficulties, as yet 
only partly overcome, and certainly 
not to be minimized. 

The problems that face the metal 
decorator are many and varied, and 
although not all of them are of a 
lithographic nature, it is important 
that they be solved in order that this 
branch of the graphic arts industry 
may continue to make the forward 
strides that have been characteristic 
throughout its existence. 

* 

Chromart Offset Corp. was re- 
cently incorporated at 239 West 
39th St., New York. 
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IGH-QUALITY negative materials 
and skilled camera technique 
should be supplemented by the use of 
Eastman prepared developers and the 
new ready-to-use Kodalith Acid Fixing 
Powders. Scientifically compounded 
under rigid laboratory conditions, these 
packaged Eastman Tested Chemicals as- 
sure uniformity, save time, and permit 
the cameraman to concentrate his atten- 
tion where it belongs—on the camera. 
Several Eastman prepared developers 
are of special interest to photo- 
mechanical workers: Kodalith 
for Kodalith Films, Plates, and 
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Use EASTMAN PACKAGED CHEMICALS 








Papers, including Kodalith Transparent 
Stripping Film; D-8 for extreme contrast 
on Process and Panchromatic Process 
Films and Plates, and Kodalith Stripping 
Film Super Speed; D-11 for Process and 
Panchromatic Process Films and Plates; 
DK-50 Kodalk Developer for Wratten 
Tricolor Panchromatic Plates and other 
continuous-tone separation negatives. 
And now Kodalith Acid Fixing Pow- 
ders are offered in convenient prepared 
form. These packaged chemicals are of- 
fered intwo sizes, sufficient to make 
one gallon and five gallons. Order 
from your Graphic Arts dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY irrsccn y. 
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Lithography Dressed for Company 





Litho Media,* a Demonstration of the Selling Power of Lithography 


o merchandiser will disagree 
| \ that the most powerful form 
of sales promotion is, and 


always has been, the display of 
goods, preferably in use, so that 
prospects may inspect and compare 
values. 

From the earliest times the mak- 
ers of pottery and the weavers of 
cloth displayed and sold their prod- 
ucts by the roadside, in the market 
place, at the guild fairs, or in the 
baronial halls of their wealthy pros- 
pects. 

The display of goods enters into 
the sale of nearly every product 
sold, from chewing gum to houses. 
More and more skill is being exer- 
cised to display goods effectively 
in store windows, in automobile 
salons, at world’s fairs and home 
shows, by traveling trucks and 
demonstration cars, by house-to- 
house canvassers, at roadside fruit 
and vegetable stands, by free sam- 
ples given away at exhibits or sent 
in response to coupon inquiries. 
The suave salesman in the Fifth 
Avenue store who thrills you with 
the racks of expensive pipes and 
individually blends your own to- 
bacco, the girl who makes pancakes 
in the restaurant window, and the 
huge diorama of New England's 
scenic wonders in the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, are doing exactly the 
same thing—they are displaying 
goods before pctential purchasers. 

However, not all goods can be 
actually displayed in the market 
place. Some, like yachts, locomo- 
tives, and other bulky products too 
numerous to be listed, cannot be 
carried economically about the coun- 


try. Others, like movie stars, can- 
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Advertising Manager, The Flintkote Co., New York 


Presidént, Direct Mail Advertising Ass'n 
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*Litho Media is a 210 page lithographed volume, size 11” by 15”, 
published by Roger Stephens, New York. The book emphasizes 
the sales potentialities of each of the many lithographed advertis- 
ing media rather than the technical aspects of lithography. It 
contains articles by thirty-five authorities in the lithographing 
and advertising field, case histories of recent advertising campaigns, 
and forty-nine tipped-in lithographed specimens. 


Priced at $15 








not show their smiles and lovely 
figures everywhere “in person.” 
And in many instances it is either 
too costly or physically impossible 
for the manufacturer to attempt to 
have his own sales representatives 
actually show his products to all the 
prospective buyers. 





Where producers cannot give 
prospects a chance to see and ex- 
amine products by direct display 
many resort to pictures and descrip- 
tions; in short, to marketing in 
print. 

Marketing in Print 


“LitHo Mepra: A Demonstra- 
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tion of the Selling Power of Lithog- 
raphy” is a splendid example of 
effective marketing in print. It rec- 
ognizes the basic importance of two 
fundamental sales principles aptly 
summarized in the statements: 
“Success in selling is dependent 
largely upon telling the truth in an 
interesting way” and “A sale 
means, essentially, that a buyer’s 
problem has been solved.” 

Marketing in print, as exempli- 
fied by “Litho Media,” has two 
major divisions. The first, Sales 
Promotion, performs these func- 
tions: 

1. Makes people recognize their 
needs. 

2. Creates interest in the product. 

3. Builds prestige and accept- 
ance. 

4. Pre-disposes the buyer favor- 
ably toward the product by present- 
ing honest, factual data, illustrated 
by case histories and actual exam- 
ples of the many varied uses of 
lithographic materials. 

The second division of marketing 
in print is Buying Promotion. Its 
primary function is to help pros- 
pective buyers by placing printed 
material in their hands which per- 
forms these services: 

1. Makes the selection, specifica- 
tion of purchase of lithographic 
materials easy for the interested 
buyer. 

2. Leads the buyer or specifier of 
lithographic materials to telephone 
asking the salesman to call. 

The format of this impressive 
combination sales-stimulator and 
buying guide satisfactorily meets 
all the design criteria of the user of 
lithography. It efficiently presents 
the content of the book, thus pro- 
moting ease in finding, ease in read- 
ing, ease in comprehending, ease in 
comparing and ease in handling. 


Who Does What to Whom? 

“Litho Media”’ strikes a refresh- 
ing common sense note in that its 
editorial contents contain no exag- 
gerated claims about the values and 
uses of lithography as a sales pro- 
ducing medium. 

Too much time and effort has 
been needlessly spent by national 
advertisers, aided and abetted by 
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the unsound promotional activities 
of some sellers of advertising media, 
in attempting to judge promotional 
results solely by sales returns and 
thus allocate credit in determining 
who does what to whom. 

How can any advertiser accu- 
rately evaluate the degree of sales 
effectiveness of his radio program, 
his magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, his direct mail and dealer 
promotion, and his personal sales 
activity, particularly in their rela- 
tion one to another? It simply 
can’t be done; at least not accu- 
rately and sensibly enough to make 
such guesses the basis for sound 
judgment. 

Believing as I do that all forms of 
advertising are good and that, when 
properly used, each in its place is 
best, I welcome the availability of 
a sound authenticated reference 
book on lithography. “Litho Me- 
dia”’ will be constantly referred to 
in our advertising department so 
that we may better understand the 
field of lithography in its entirety 
and thereby use it more advanta- 
geously to produce profitable sales 
of our products. 


Exhibit at A. F. A. 


Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., Niagara Lithograph 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Snyder and 
Black, New York, presented un- 
usual and attractive display exhibits 
at the convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America, held in New 
York last month. Francis T. Gonda, 
vice-president, Einson-Freeman Co., 
was one of the speakers, addressing 
the Direct Advertising Clinic at the 
convention on “‘ Adopting Stage and 
Screen Showmanship to Display, 
Direct Mail and Other Media.”’ 

Direct mail can learn much from 
the display field, Mr. Gonda as- 
serted, enumerating 12 points of 
display technique which he said 
could be effectively used in direct 
mail. “What direct mail needs most 
today,”’ he said, “‘is more and subtle 
drama and less bald ‘directness,’ 
and what window display needs 
most is putting more ‘show’ in the 
show window.” 





Form Graphic Arts Institute 


A new Graphic Arts group, The 
Graphic Arts Institute of Massachu- 
setts was organized at Boston last 
month. The purpose of the Institute, 
according to the organizers, will be 
to increase the efficiency of the 
graphic arts industries, gather and 
disseminate information regarding 
every use for printing, promote and 
advertise craftsmanship, dissemi- 
nate information on technical mat- 
ters and business methods, create a 
wider knowledge of costs, describe 
fair trade practice rules, and to co- 
operate with private or govern- 
mental groups engaged in further- 
ing these objectives. The Institute 
will be incorporated under Mas- 
sachusetts law. The general objec- 
tive will be to place the graphic arts 
industries of Massachusetts on a 
sounder footing financially, techni- 
cally, and mechanically. Nine divi- 
sions of the graphic arts are repre- 
sented: printing, trade composition, 
photo engraving, electrotyping, pa- 
per, ink and rollers, book manu- 
facturers, pamphlet binding and 
equipment and supply. Provision 
has been made for associate mem- 
bers. Eugene H. Gordon, Gordon- 
Taylor, Inc., is president. Other 
officers are Ralph D. Waite, Miehle 
Printing Press and Mfg. Co., vice 
president; James M. Howard, A. T. 
Howard Co., treasurer; Joseph P. 
Donovan, Donovan and Sullivan 
Engraving Co., assistant treasurer; 
Jasper R. Swain, Vose-Swain En- 
graving Co.; and Louis E. Dens- 
more, Back Bay Electrotype and 
Engraving Co., auditing committee. 


7 
Lanston Branch Moves 


The New York Branch of Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co., formerly at 
230 West 41st Street, has moved to 
202 East 44th Street, in the same 
building with Huebner Laboratories. 
Richard Beresford is in charge of 
the New York branch. 

= 

Nation Wide Papers, Inc., na- 
tional distributers of mill brand 
papers, have moved to new quarters 
in Room 3900, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago. 
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Offset for Newspapers Feature 
Topic at A.N.P.A. Conference 


FFSET Printing and the News- 
O) paper” was one of the feature 
addresses delivered at the 13th 
Mechanical Conference of American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, last month. 
Thomas E. Dunwody, editor of the 
American Pressman, gave the talk. 

In commenting on the struggle 
which exists today between the 
three main processes of printing, 
letterpress, offset and gravure, Mr. 
Dunwody said that offset accounts 
for about 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total volume in the publishing field. 
He said that offset had not invaded 
the newspaper field to any great 
extent but that improvements are 
consistently being made towards 
that end. He pointed out that while 
offset had been introduced into the 
small town daily or weekly paper, 
indicated a trend which 
might effect on 
papers, at the same time he was of 
the opinion that there was little 
large 


which 


have an larger 


possibility of medium or 
newspapers using it at any time 
soon because of the speed factor. 
He felt, though, that it could be 
used to some advantage for certain 
pictorial sections of large papers. 
He cited the Trenton Times (N. J.) 
as an example. 

Mr. Dunwody said that people 
were wrong in believing that you 
had to have a knowledge of chemis- 
try for offset printing. “One doesn’t 
have to be a chemist to be an 
offset pressman,”’ he said. No more 
chemicals, he added, are used in this 
than any other method. Notwith- 
standing the factor of low speed, 
Mr. Dunwody said that there are 
many advantages in the offset process 
such as, high quality, the successful 
use of a relatively finer screen, the 
relative low cost of making duplicate 
plates, no makeready required, and 
a smoothness difficult to obtain by 


letterpress. 
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Printed waste, he added, would 
also be less with offset than gravure, 
pointing out that where speed is 
king and an entire eight pages are 
made up at once, and if one is ruined 
al! is lost, is modified by the fact 
that duplicate offset plates take 
care of this and are made at less 
cost than others. Also he pointed 
out that no first or second impres- 
sion troubles result in the offset 
process when single color work is 
done, and in color work, the softness 
and blending of tone is especially 
attractive since a smooth coverage 
from the use of rubber 
obtained from 


results 
which cannot be 
metal. Another advantage named by 
Mr. Dunwody was the accuracy 
with which precision contact was 
obtained. 

As disadvantages, Mr. Dunwody 
listed, in addition to low speed, lack 
of continuous production, lack of 
sharpness and color density and 
lack of uniformity. However, he 
said the lack of sharpness of color 
was made up for by the muted or 
softly beautiful color effects in 
offset. An additional stumbling 
block to the use of offset for news- 
papers, he pointed out, was the 
difficulty in handling newsprint 
with the process. Newsprint has too 
much lint and loose fibres which do 
not show up in print but accumulate 
on offset blankets and rollers, he 
said. Costs, too, according to Mr. 
Dunwody, would be much higher if 
offset were used, although he added 
that along with higher costs, a 
higher class of product would result. 

A development which could 
counteract the higher cost of offset 
would be lower prices for paper, 
said Mr. Dunwody. Up to now, he 
said, suppliers have not had a 
chance to develop newsprint but if 
they had a chance to perfect it and 
develop volume it would be pro- 
duced at a lower cost. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dunwody de- 





clared that if letterpress is to re- 
main the dominant process in print- 
ing and publishing fields, accurate 
reproduction must be watched care- 
fully, as well as continued develop- 
ments toward greater speed. 

Several hundred delegates gath- 
ered at Philadelphia from all parts 
of the country for the three day ses- 
sion. Other speakers included Frank 
Onken, chief artist of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun who spoke on “Re- 
touching of Photographic Copy,” 
and R. E. Farnham, commercial 
engineer, General Electric Co., who 
spoke on “New Light Sources for 
Photography.”” Mr. Onken, in his 
talk said that in order for the re- 
toucher to do his job efficiently he 
must understand something of the 
possibility and limitations of half- 
tone reproduction, particularly con- 
cerning the screen camera. He 
should understand, he said, that the 
screen camera is not as versatile as 
the human eye and, therefore, can 
not distinguish between slight tone 
gradations, and retain detail in the 
low register while glaring whites are 
prevalent in the same copy. Re- 
touching is not a matter of painting 
up copy to make it look good to the 
eye, but rather to make it look good 
to the half-tone camera, he said. 

He advised retouchers to forget 
some of their art school training and 
absorb more of an understanding of 
photomechanics. He said that, from 
a reproduction standpoint, good 
copy is a black and white photo- 
graph that has a good balance of 
tone and sufficient detail. The re- 
toucher’s job, he said, was to see 
that each piece of copy that comes 
before the camera has had the nec- 
essary work done on it to bring 
about the proper tone relationship, 
and addition of needed detail. Mr. 
Onken concluded his talk with a 
showing of illustrations which dem- 
onstrated the different problems in 
determining the correct tonal values 
for reproduction. 

Mr. Farnham, of General Electric, 
exhibited and described a number of 
lamps, including lamps for use in 
color process work, and fluorescent 
lamps. He also described a new 1500 
watt copyboard lamp, also usable 
for color separation work, which 
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had a wire netting base and main- 
tained an even candlepower through- 
out. A new development he 
brought to the attention of the con- 
vention was an meter 
which adjusts itself in accordance 


exposure 


with variations in light intensity. If 
light intensity fluctuates during the 
photographic process, the device on 
the new exposure meter automati- 
cally changes the exposure time to 
harmonize. Field trials were said to 
be proving the worth of the lamp, 
and he promised that it would be on 
the market soon. 

Four inspection trips were plan- 
ned during the convention, one 
being to Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company’s plant. Approxi- 
mately 200 of the delegates made 
this tour. Visitors were first served 
a buffet lunch and then were con- 
ducted in small units, each with a 
guide, through the five story build- 
ing covering a city block, where 
about 600 people are employed. In- 
spection and description of the 
various processes were covered dur- 
ing the tour. Visits were made to 
the assembly plant, material making 
department, keyboard assembly de- 
partment, photomechanical  dis- 
play room, keyboard and casting 
machine school, and the photo- 
mechanical assembly room where 
one of the two largest cameras ever 
built was displayed. 

Among the exhibitors at the 
A.N.P.A. 
Roller Co., Chicago, displaying a 
full line of Mercury rollers, with 
D. D. Kallison, F. P. Peters, M. M. 
Taylor, T. M. Broadston and M. 
E. Hillison in attendance at the 
booth; Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., with a five booth 
exhibit of Kodalith stripping film, 
and Victor W. Hurst, John Mc- 
Master, Alexander Clair, William 
Falconer, James E. Whiteley, Jr. and 
William E. Brown in attendance; 
Harold M. Pitman Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., displaying the Gibson Metal- 
lic Underlay, Scherer Rolup Proc- 
ess and Pitman Vacuum Printing 
Frame, with John Storck and Louis 
Weber in attendance; and Geo. H. 
Morrill Co., New York, exhibiting 
Dayco Synthetic and Rubber Roll- 


convention were: Rapid 


ers. 
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Outdoor Re-elects Bell 
W. Rex Bell, Terre Haute, Ind., 


was elected president of the Out- 
door Advertising Federation of 


America at its annual convention 





B. W. ROBBINS 


President of General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., Chicago, who was elected 
chairman of the board, Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America, a new 
post, at the annual meeting last month. 


held in New York last month. B. W. 
Robbins, president of General Out- 
door Advertising Co., Chicago, was 
elected chairman of the board and 
Harry Crawford, head of Crawford 
Advertising Agency, Mobile, Ala., 
was elected vice chairman. Both of 
these are new positions. 

In a talk by John Benson, presi- 
dent, American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the outdoor in- 
dustry was urged to line up with 
other media in its public relations 
work to fight the critics of advertis- 
ing, and win a favorable response 
for the business as a whole. Mr. 
Benson said that the outdoor indus- 
try had done a fine job in improving 
its relations with the public, but 
that it had been the victim of “‘hit- 
ting below the belt” tactics on the 
part of competing media. George 
Pepper, counsel for the Outdoor As- 
sociation, told the convention that 
an answer to critics of outdoor post- 


ers who claim roadside signs destroy 
scenic beauty could be made, if it 
was pointed out to those who con- 
sider themselves champions of the 
public interest that the destruction 
of the outdoor medium would mean 
the addition of 30,000 men to the 
rolls of the unemployed. 

Dr. Miller McClintock, director 
of Traffic Audit Bureau, told the 
industry that the greatest progress 
made by the outdoor medium had 
been the substitution of definite 
circulation figures for vague general- 
ities and claims. One of the difficul- 
ties sellers of outdoor space have to 
contend with, Dr. McClintock said, 
is the inability of the buyer to get 
the feel of the outdoor poster. 

At the conclusion of the conven- 
tion, it was announced that a special 
committee to formulate a public re- 
lations program had been appointed 
by the Association. It was under- 
stood that the committee planned 
as an objective the publicizing of the 
outdoor industry in a manner here- 
tofore unknown. 

» 
Form Saxon Litho 

Saxon Offset Litho Corp., 216 
East 45th St., New York, is the 
name of a new lithographing con- 
cern formed last month. The com- 
pany has acquired the business and 
equipment of Reid Offset Corp., 
formerly at that address. According 
to plans announced by 5S. A. Sacks, 
president and sales manager, the 
new company will enlarge present 
facilities by the addition of several 
new presses. Associated with Mr. 
Sacks is David Marx, vice president 
and secretary, in charge of produc- 
tion. Mr. Sacks has been in the 
lithographing business for the past 
twenty-five years. He was associated 
with Robert Teller Sons and Daugh- 
ter for fourteen years and _ before 
that was with the Zincograph Com- 
pany. Mr. Marx has been in busi- 
ness for thirty-five years and was 
formerly with Acwelltone Corp., 


New York. 
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In Six Short Months 


LITH-KEM-KO 
GUM SOLUTION 


has leaped into 
preferred 


position 


























LEE with Photo-Offset Plate ' 
pH, value stamped on label of all products Makers and Pressmen e 


T has been acclaimed by users everywhere Processed by our own sterilizing process and 
as superior in every respect to products mechanically filtered, this gum solution is as 
heretofore used for the purpose. clear and clean as distilled water. Specific 


; gravity, Actimometer test 50°, Baume 12°. 
Where this processed gum solution has been 


used for preparation of etches and as a plate 
gum in place of the “home-made” gum solu- 


A generous trial sample will be sent you on 
receipt of 25c in coin to defray postage. 


tion, there has been a decidedly noticeable The following prices are F.O.B. New York, 
improvement in plates. There is no dirt and no though orders may be placed with your local 
carbolic preservative used in Lith-Kem-Ko Gum dealer. 
Solution. Preserving gum solution with car- 
: ee . . Per quart bottle, each ............. $1.00 
bolic derivatives causes softening of the image. 
Per gallon jug, each ............... 3.00 
Lith-Kem-Ko Gum Solution being non-souring, Per 5 gal. wood keg, per gal. ........ 2.25 
it eliminates many of the ills caused by sour Per 10 gal. wood keg, per gal. ....... 2.10 
gum solutions. Per 25 gal. wood barrel, per gal. ..... 2.00 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DEALERS 
Pacific Coast: California Ink Co., Inc. Canada: Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Company, Div. General Printing Ink Corporation 
New York Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
Boston Fort Worth San Francisco Los Angeles Chicago 
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Heads Public Relations Dept. 


Albert E. Germer, Jr., has been 
appointed head of the newly formed 
Public Relations Committee of the 





ALBERT E. GERMER, JR. 


Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., Chicago. The new 
department has been created to in- 
form the public of the economical 
value of outdoor advertising and to 
cooperate with 
conducting 
Mr. Germer was 


other advertising 


media similar educa- 
tional activities. 
formerly public relations counsel for 


Carl Byoir and Associates. 


a 
New Litho Plant 
Hinkhouse, Inc., photo offset 


lithographers with Paul McClure 
Hinkhouse, Irving Rabin and Vic- 
tor De Rose, president, vice-presi- 
dent and _ secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, has commenced produc- 
tion in its new plant at 121 Varick 
St., New York. The new firm which 
is equipped with two Harris presses, 
will engage in black and white and 
color reproduction work. Mr. Hink- 
house, in association with Mr. De 
Rose, has operated the Paul M. 
Hinkhouse Press for many years. 
Mr. Rabin has for the past eight 
years been associated with Photo 
Litho Service. 


Signs Lea Bill 


The Lea Bill, providing a longer 
interval of time in which to prepare 
more comprehensive labeling in ac- 
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cordance with requirements of the 
new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
which originally was to become 
effective on June 25th, was signed 
by the President last month. The 
new effective date is January 1, 
1940. 


Heads Luncheon Club 


John W. Steinman, president De 
Luxe Offset Co., and De Luxe En- 
graving Co., Cincinnati, has been 
elected head of the Civitan (lunch- 
eon) Club of that city. 


- 
Flinn Heads Southern Printers 

Tandy G. Flinn, Paragon Press, 
lithographers and printers of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was elected president 
of the Southern Master Printers 
Federation at the convention held 
at Hollywood Beach Hotel, Miami, 
Fla., last month. The convention 
was attended by more than 250 
printers and lithographers from the 
south and southeastern states. Other 
officers elected were: vice-president, 
Forest R. Lloyd, Lloyd Printing 
Co., Inc., Miami, Fla.; secretary- 
treasurer, V. C. Garriott, Nashville; 
board of directors: Jas. G. Smith, 
Roberts & Son, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Walter C. Guy, Arkansas Printing 
and Lithographing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; E. A. Koester, Douglas Print- 
ing Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Alex 
Dittler, Dittler Brothers, Atlanta, 
Ga.; George G. Fetter, Jr., Fetter 
Printing Co., Louisville, Ky.; John 
T. Upton, E. S. Upton Printing Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Tom L. Ketch- 
ings, Tom L. Ketchings Co., Natchez, 
Miss.; J. M. Blalock, the State Co.., 
Columbia, S. C.; and S. Toof Brown, 
S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis. Natch- 
ez, Miss., was selected as the place 
of meeting in 1940. 

S. Toof Brown, S. C. Toof & Co., 
Memphis, was a featured speaker at 
the convention. He talked on 
““Competition As We Face It.”” A 
resolution was adopted at the con- 
vention condemning competition of 
the Government Printing Office 
with private printers. This was de- 
scribed as unfair and detrimental to 
private business and contributing 
to unemployment in the printing in- 


dustry. Secretary V. C. Garriott 


was authorized to direct a publicity 
campaign through daily and weekly 
newspapers against it. 





ST. ELMO NEWTON 


President, S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., which is celebrating its 75th 
Anniversary this year. Mr. Newton 
has been associated with the firm 
more than fifty years and has been 
president for the past fifteen years 


Sign Bargaining Contract 


Eastern Lithographers’ Associa- 
tion, New York, announced through 
its secretary, Malcolm McComb, 
last month that a collective bargain- 
ing agreement had been signed with 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America. The 
strikes or lockouts, provides for 
arbitration of disputes and contin- 
ues the old wage scale, according to 
the announcement. A forty hour 


contract prohibits 


week is provided. 


. 
Endorse Descriptive Labeling 


A resolution endorsing descrip- 
tive labeling for all commodities 
was among the measures adopted 
last month by the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers at their an- 
nual convention in Kansas City. In 
urging packers, canners and manu- 
facturers to employ descriptive label- 
ing, the association expressed oppo- 
sition to grade labeling because of its 
‘misleading and unfair implications 
and because of the impossibility 
of successfully and fairly issuing 
such grades.”” Descriptive labeling, 


it was pointed out, must show a 
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ALLAN B. CROKE 


COMPANY, 





serving the 


CHAP MRIS 


INDUSTRY 


in the 
NORTHEAST 


machinery 
chemicals 
metals and 


supplies... 


BOSTON, MASS. 








BOOKS for Lith ogtayzh ex4— 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 
Compiled by Walter E. Soderstrom 
Over 300 pages replete with first-hand information on 
many subjects that every person identified with lithog- 


raphy should be conversant with. Covers thoroughly 
production, selling and management problems of the 
industry $4.00 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOURSELF 
By James T. Mangan 
This book will give the reader an entirely new perspective 
on life, business success and personal ambition. Chock-full 
of common sense rules to follow in meeting conditions as 


they arise in business. 256 pages, size 5l/, x 81/2, cloth 
binding $2.50 


_ LITHO MEDIA 
A 210 page lithographed edition, size 11" x 15", containing 


over 50 chapters pertaining to practical promotional! litho- 
graphed ideas that have increased sales for national ad- 
vertisers. This volume also features 49 specimens of out- 
standing lithographed jobs Y ..... $15.00 


OBVIOUSLY OFFSET 
By A. E. Hurst 
Contains 24 chapters of pertinent tips for producing crea- 
tive lithographic printing with the aid of simple design 
and layout. Ideal for advertising men, artists, salesmen, 
lithographers, etc .. $2.00 


ADVERTISING PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 
By Colton Press, Inc. 
This fifth edition contains over 150 important treatises, 
charts and specimen inserts covering practically all known 
graphic arts methods . $5.00 





Owing to the large numbers of books supplied it is impossible to 
open accounts on individual book orders or to supply books on 


approval. 


Please send check with order. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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picture of the product, relate how 
the product is packed, the number of 
units in the package and the number 


of portions it will serve. 





MISS HELEN AUDELLA 


The distinction of being the only 
woman representative in an executive 
capacity in the lithographing industry 
of New England, and one of the few 
women in the entire industry is that 
owned by Miss Helen D. Audella, di- 
rector of the New England sales office 
of Ketterlinus Lithograph Mfg. Co. She 
joined the Ketterlinus office in the 
capacity of secretary some years ago 
and her subsequent success has justi- 
fied the confidence placed in her. 
Miss Audella is much interested in 
window displays as an advertising 
medium not only for the manufacturer 
whose product is advertised but the 
retailer who must sell the product. 
Recently, she participated in a 
radio discussion of displays. 


Todd Celebrates 40 Years 
The Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., 


bank stationers, this year marks its 
fortieth anniversary. In celebra- 
tion, the company has just issued a 
handsomely bound brochure, narrat- 
ing the steady growth of the com- 
pany, and highlighting its experi- 
ence over the past forty years. The 
company was founded in 1899 by 
George W. and Labinus M. Todd, 
brothers. 

The business as founded by the 
Todd brothers was based on the de- 
velopment of a device for putting an 
end to check raising by crooks. They 
called it a Protectograph. It was a 
method of forcing ink into paper in 
such a way as to make it a part of 
the fibre of the document itself. To- 
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company manufactures 
Super-Safety ”’ and “‘ Protod”’ Pan- 
tograph checks which have long 


day the 


“é 


been recognized in the banking field 
as an outstanding contribution to- 
wards the prevention of alteration 
of checks and building of depositor 
goodwill. Last month, 
pany held a fortieth birthday con- 
test party for its zone managers and 


the com- 


salesmen who have established win- 
ning quotas in their sales division. 
The winners were flown via Ameri- 
Airlines transport 
Rochester and accorded a rousing 
reception. A party was held, a golf 
tournament, a beefsteak dinner and 


can planes to 


numerous luncheons and dinners 
during the three-day visit. 


* 
Kerth Heads Accountants 


Norman E. Kerth, secretary Con. 
P. Curran Printing Company, lithog- 
raphers and printers, St. Louis, was 
recently elected president of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants for 
the fiscal year 1939-1940. 

Mr. Kerth joined the personnel of 
the Curran 1916 as 
clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment. Before becoming secretary of 


company in 


the company two years ago, he was 
cashier and auditor. He has been a 
National 
tion of Cost Accountants since 1927 


member of the Associa- 


and during that time he has served 


as vice-president, secretary and 


director-in-charge of publicity. 





NORMAN E. KERTH 


Heads Education Committee 


Miss D. C. Brennan, head of the 


educational department, Lithog- 


raphers National Association, New 





MISS D. C. BRENNAN 


York, was recently elected chairman 
of the education committee of Ad- 
vertising Women of New York, in 
connection with its 1939-40 adver- 
tising service course which is offered 
annually. 

. 


Alexander Thomson Dies 


Alexander Thomson, chairman of 
the board, Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co., Hamilton, O., died June 
27, following a short illness of pneu- 
monia and heart complications. 

Mr. Thomson 
ated with Champion for 42 years, 


had been associ- 


starting as a mill hand at the age of 
17, and successively acting as assist- 
ant sales manager, sales manager, 
vice-president, president and chair- 
man of the board. 

He was active in many civic and 
business organizations, was a mem- 
ber of the board of both the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers and 
United States 
merce and had a membership and a 


Chamber of Com- 


keen interest in many paper and 
board associations. 
. 

Buckley 

lithographers, recently installed a 

new Harris 22 x 34 offset press thus 


Dement Co., Chicago, 


increasing their number of offset 


presses to four. 
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PHABBLATE BRAINING CO. 
‘aa 


One reason why we have 

grown to be the largest plate 
grtaining plant in the world is that every 
plate, no matter how small, must be 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 


UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality — You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


37-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 


exactly right before it leaves 


our plant 
. and it must leave on ‘‘time”’ or 


sooner than promised. 


of Ameriea, Ine. 























3 0 4 0 0 0 Standard- Size 


8-page Newspapers an Hour 


IN FOUR COLORS 


ON EACH SIDE — 
with Vulcan Offset Blankets and Inking Rollers 


and 88 Vulcan Litholastic Inking 





@ Last fall the Trenton Times News- 
papers, Trenton, N. J., started a new 
Hoe rotary offset press on the printing 
of pictorial sections for Sunday papers. 
The press is the first of its kind and 
is fast. It prints 30,000 standard 
size 8-page newspapers an hour, with 
four colors on each side, over a 
68-inch web, running at approximately 
800 feet per minute. 


VULCAN 


This is probably the first time in the 
history of offset printing that offset 
blankets and inking rollers have been 
required to print 120-screen halftones 
in four colors at this fast speed and 
on paper only slightly better than 
newsprint. 


The Trenton Times press is equipped 
with 8 Vulcan No. 43 Offset Blankets, 


Rollers — which are handling this 
tough job just as efficiently as they 
have handled many other jobs not as 
fast but fully as tough. 


Write for particulars and recom- 
mendations on Vulcan Offset Blankets 
and Litholastic Inking Rollers. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY, First Avenue and 58th Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
OFFSET BLANKETS and LITHOLASTIC 


ROLLERS 
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Lithographers, and all those interested in lithography, are in- 
vited to view the exhibition of a carefully selected group of 
rare lithographic books and prints culled from the world’s out- 
standing collection, on display at the Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Company's Galleries at 100 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Over four hundred prints are on view, including originals of 
the inventor of lithography, Senefelder, the first American litho- 
graph, the first American color prints, Currier & Ives, Pennell’s 
and many other invaluable prints of the “Greats” in art and 


lithography. 
Visit with us and see this unique collection when in New York. 


“© FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO, 


DIVISION » GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPO RATION § 


100 debs | a » NEW YOR 


BOSTON = CHIC: oA GC CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 
EVELAN WORTH PHILADELPHIA 


IS ANGELES 


wa 














Addresses Craftsmen 


Jerome J. Foley, attorney for 
Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co., Racine, Wis., was one of the 
principal speakers to address the 
sixth district conference of Printing 
House Craftsmen held at Racine 
last month. Mr. Foley spoke on 
“Responsibilities of Craftsmen in 
Relation to the Laws Regulating 
Industry.” He reviewed the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, appren- 
ticeship laws and Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1928 and pointed to the 
responsibilities connected with the 
fulfillment of each. Grady Oakes, 
Chicago, was re-elected internation- 
al representative for the sixth dis- 
trict. 

* 
Chicago Guild Elects 

A. R. Quaintance of J. D. Henni- 
gan Co., Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Printers Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago, at the 
business meeting last month. 
succeeds W. B. L. 
International Printing Ink Co. R. 
R. Perry of R. R. Perry Co., was 
chosen to replace Mr. Quaintance as 
vice-president. W. C. Smith, of 
Simonds-Worden-White Co., 
re-elected as secretary and I. G. 
Anderson, of the C. F. Anderson 
Membership of 


annual 
He 
Drawbaugh of 


was 


Co., as treasurer. 
the executive committee in- 
cludes: H. L. Ditzler, of American 
Roller Co.; George E. Gale, of Fair- 
type Equipment Co.; W. R. Joyce, 
of Inland Printer; and D. H. Speidel, 


new 
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AT THE SIXTH DISTRICT CONFERENCE, RACINE, WIS., JUNE 10 


Left to right: Mayor Morris of Racine 
Oakes, Chicago 


trict; Lew Franck, Milwaukee 


Foley, Western Printing & Lithographing Company 


of Kidder Press Co. Officers were 
installed at a dinner meeting fol- 
lowing a day of golf at Elmhurst 


Country Club June 16. 
* 
Fetes Employees 
E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee, 
was host to its employees and their 
families at a party held in the plant 
last month. The celebration marked 


the successful completion of an 
especially fine book after two 
months of intense effort. E. F. 


Schmidt, president of the company, 
personally thanked the entire staff 
for its part in producing the job 


E. F. Schmidt, president, E. F. Schmidt 
Company, Milwaukee, and employees 


who gave the welcome address; Gradie 


who was re-elected international representative for the sixth dis 
chairman; Robert McCarthy 


secretary; and Jerome 
who gave the main address 


and presented the oldest employee 
with a gold watch. The employees 
gave their president a clock and 
barometer for his boat. 


Defeat Printing Bill 


House Bill No. 708, which would 
have prohibited lithographing of 
public printing for the State of Mis- 
souri, municipalities, school districts 
and counties, has been killed as a re- 
sult of the vigorous opposition of the 
Associated Printers and Lithograph- 
ers of St. Louis and other interested 
groups. Lithographers throughout 
the State co-operated heartily in the 
fight against this vicious class legis- 
lation and the result speaks for the 
value of teamwork. 











Keeping in Touch 


HELPS YOU SELL—An encyclopedia of lithographic selling 
ideas called LirHo MEDIA is just off the press—the offset press, 
of course. In its introduction, it says, ‘Lithographers have been 
so occupied in the production of adver- 
tising for others, that with few excep- 
tions they have failed to advertise for 
themselves."’ LITHO MEDIA undertakes 
to promote lithography as a process 
and a sales-producing medium for 
advertisers. It does a fine job. LITHO 
MEDIA is an extraordinarily beautiful 
book, and it is packed with examples 
of the multiple selling uses of modern 
lithography. In view of the fact that this volume has been pre- 
pared to represent the finest in lithographic reproduction, we 
are pleased to know that the publisher selected IPI offset inks 
to be used throughout the book. So when you are admiring a 
copy of LirHo MeptA, please note the beautiful effects that 
are possible with IPI Lithox. 
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We had to explain to a young lady recently that a lithographic 
medium has nothing to do with spiritualism. 


CALIFORNIA, COME AGAIN—I« must be the climate! For 
three years in a row, a California printing student has run away 
with the top prize in the IPI Essay 
Contest, sponsored in cooperation 
with the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Guild. Latest to win a college 
scholarship for his essay on color in 
printing is Robert Libort of Beverly 
Hills. Young Mr. Libott competed 
against 7000 printing students from 





cities in all parts of the country.. 


Florida may produce oranges and 
bathing beauties, but California raises contest winners! 


Nothing travels faster than gossip, unless it's gossip in print. 


ANY SUPPLIES TODAY? The IPI Lithographic Products 
Department has just about every- 
thing in the line of supplies which 
lichographers use. If it’s blankets, 
molletons, flannels, moleskins, 
grained or ungrained zinc and alumi- 
num plates or bronze powders that 
you need, they have them. And we 

don't have to remind you that IPI sqnneete 
makes inks for every lithographic eo ae 
purpose, too. Call on IPI for a com- ie 
plete lithographic service! 





Certain universities teach that advertising doesn't pay, according to 
a speaker at the Lithographers’ Convention. Yet many colleges have 
found that there are few more effective advertising mediums than 
a good football team. 


It pays to “Keep in touch with IPI.” 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DIV. M.L. L., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IC-19 3 1-2x10in. Offset Papers— July, 1939 Final Proof 6-26-39 
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@ Think! Just “any old stock” will not do for 


that particular job. 


Your customer insists on clean presswork when 
using solid backgrounds on halftones. Show 
them up clear, strong, sharp and free from that 
mottled effect which spells ‘ruin’ for your 


“careful” circular, broadside or booklet. 


CHILLICOTHE HALFTONE OFFSET is the an- 
swer. It's an “in-between” stock offering many 
of the advantages of both offset enamel and 
regular offset. In dull or gloss, and your 
customer can be assured that every detail will 


be as sharp as a hound’s tooth. 


Samples ready; write us. 


Save money by 
shipping via 
Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 





Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 
and Book Papers 


ILLICOTHE 


ej PAPER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Eastern Office: Pacific Coast Office: 


41 Park Row Sales Offices: 1003 N. Main Street 
New York; N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New plant and offices of John S. Swift Co., St. Louis. 


Ryans Adds Ellis 


E. G. Ryan & Co., Chicago, mid- 
western representatives of Weben- 
dorfer- Wills Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
announce the addition of Clayton 
Ellis to their Chicago sales engineer- 
ing staff. Mr. Ellis, who has both 
letterpress and offset experience, 
will cover northern Illinois and east- 
ern Iowa. Les Scoles, the company’s 
Grand Rapids district manager, has 
been transferred to St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding Emil Cailmen. 

* 


Honor W. S. Campbell 


W. S. Campbell, secretary-treas- 
urer of Montreal Lithographing 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
was given a dinner by employees of 
the firm last month in honor of 50 
years’ service with the company. An 
appropriate souvenir of the occasion, 


a golden fountain pen desk set, 
mounted on a base of lithographic 
stone and engraved with designs 
symbolic of the lithographing in- 
dustry, was presented to Mr. Camp- 
bell by Alphonse Piche, oldest em- 
ployee of the firm. J. W. C. Taylor, 
president of the company, presided 
at the ceremony. Mr. Campbell has 
been secretary-treasurer of the firm 
since 1896 and a director since 1900. 
2 

Visit Crowell Plant 

Members of the Cincinnati Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen mo- 
tored to Springfield, O., recently for 
an inspection of Crowell Publishing 
Company Plant. Ken N. Cramer, 
Cincinnati District Manager of Ideal 
Roller & Manufacturing Cov., ar- 
Cincinnati Club of Printing House 


Craftsmen inspect Crowell Publishing 
Company plant, Springfield, Ohio. 


ranged the trip. The delegation was 
headed by John M. Callahan, pur- 
chasing agent, United States Print- 
ing & Lithographing Co., and Presi- 
dent of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen; 
and Lee Augustine, of Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., a member of the asso- 
ciation’s research commission. 
* 

New Swift Building Ready 

John S. Swift Co., planographers, 
St. Louis, is now located in its own 
building at Twenty-First Street and 
Washington Avenue. That is—al- 
most. The offices and part of the 
plant were moved from the old loca- 
tion at Ninth and Walnut streets in 
late May and early June, but it 
probably will be another month or 
two before the entire equipment is 
installed in the new quarters. 

The new plant consists of two 
connected buildings, the front con- 
taining the offices and various other 
departments and the rear structure 
being a factory-type building of 
three stories where most of the 
plant facilities are located. The 
company purchased the buildings 
some months ago and completely 
modernized them. 

*. 

Hein Lithographing Co., has re- 
cently been incorporated at 275 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

a 

Printcraft Machine Co., import- 
ers of foreign presses, 454 Broome 
St., New York, has moved to 89 
Broad Street. 
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WHAT YOU WEIGH IS AS 
IMPORTANT AS HOW MUCH! 





You carefully weigh the quantity of the chemicals you 


use but do you weigh the quality? 


Five years of research, exhaustive study and the manu- 
facturing of highly concentrated liquid solutions have 
been the proving ground for these F-R Photo Fine Chem- 
icals. In highly concentrated liquid solutions only chem- 
icals of the utmost purity and refinement can be used.. 
To accomplish these super-saturated solutions it has 
been necessary to obtain chemicals especially re-refined 
or especially manufactured to meet F-R specifications. 


These same chemicals, contained in F-R Photo Fine chem- 
icals distinguished for their quality, uniformity and sta- 
bility are yours—at no additional cost. Lithography—a 
photographic process demands the finest in photo- 


graphic chemicals 


Send your name and firm name today to Dept. L and 
receive a free sample of F-R Hydroquinone. Prove to your 
own satisfaction its superiority. Specify F-R on your next 
chemical order. A money-back guarantee is your assur- 
ance that you must be satisfied. Write to your nearest F-R 


office today. 


F-R HYDROQUINONE + F-R MONOTOL* 

\ (IDENTICAL WITH METOL) ¢ F-R QUINO- 

\ TOL* (CHLOR-HYDROQUINONE) ¢ F-R 
GLYCIN e F-R POTASSIUM ALUM e F-R 

FR ] POTASSIUM BROMIDE ¢ F-R SODIUM 
SULPHITE ¢ F-R SODIUM CARBONATE 

and a complete line of other chemicals. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Made In America By 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK: 109 West 64th St CHICAGO: The Merchandise Mart 
BOSTON: 739 Boylston St LOS ANGELES: 324 No. San Pedro St. 
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COMPARE 


The sterling qualities of SIE- 
BOLD'S offset blacks and colors 
with any other inks that you 
may use and you will find that 
SIEBOLD'S INKS will prove that 
their deep tones and sharp 
printing qualities will give that 
clear and distinct sharpness 
that you have been looking for. 

Our “Over Half Century of 
Service’ has given us the ex- 
perience of making the grade 
of ink for the Lithographer that 
will increase his production 
and eliminate waste time in his 
press-room. 

Our modern roller depart- 
ment is capable of taking care 
of your Molleton and Leather 
Rollers. We also carry Molle- 
ton by the yard or roll. Trans- 
fer rollers are available at all 


YES -- 
WE CARRY CARBONS 


National White Flame, Cop- 
per Coated and Cord carbons 
are carried in stock. We have 
on hand all high grade chem- 
icals and supplies. Write for 
our supply price list and offset 


times 


specimen book of colors. 





of High 
Quality 


“Over half 
a Century 
of Service” 


Send for 
Price List 
and 

Sample Books 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


Printing INKS tithographing 
and Lithographic Supplies 


Oltice 
47 WATTS STREET 
NEW YO 
WaAlker 5-9474-5-6 


Factory 
99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORE 
WAlker’ 5-9474-5-6 


OFFSET BLACKS \Seneel &) SAFETY INKS ROLLERS 


MOLLETON DAMPER COVERS 


RUBBER BLANKETS 
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Southern Lithos Win Awards 


Marshall & Bruce Co., lithogra- 
phers and printers, Nashville, Tenn., 
captured three first places and an 
honorable mention in the contest 
held in connection with the exhibit 
of Southern printing at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Master 
Printers Federation, held at Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Miami, Fla., last 
month. The judging committee 
awarded Marshall & Bruce first 
honors for best large catalog, best 
small catalog, most original design 
and an honorable mention for best 
sales promotion piece. 

Foster & Parkes, lithographers, 
also of Nashville, were awarded first 
honors for the most decorative litho- 
graphed letterhead. Franklin Press, 
lithographers and printers at Miami, 
Fla., was given first award for the 
best sales promotion piece, while 
The Clegg Co., lithographers of San 
Antonio, Texas, was given honorable 
mention in the same division. Am- 
brose Printing Co., lithographers at 
Nashville, were awarded honorable 
mention in the best folder division; 
Franklin Press, Miami, was awarded 
winning honors for exhibiting the 
best broadside; Brandau-Craig- 
Dickerson, lithographers and print- 
ers at Nashville, were awarded first 
honors in the best cut-outs division; 
and McQuiddy Printing Co., lithog- 
raphers and printers, Nashville, 
was given an honorable mention in 
the college annual division. 


+. 
Rebuts Professor’s Textbook 


The Advertising Federation of 
America, N. Y., is distributing a 
pamphlet entitled “Does Advertis- 
ing Harm or Benefit Consumers?” 
written by Alfred T. Falk, director 
of the Bureau of Research of the 
Federation. It is intended as a criti- 
cal review of “Advertising and the 
Consumer,” a chapter in a_ high 
school textbook. “An Introduction 
to Problems of American Culture,” 
by Professor Harold Rugg, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Mr. Falk, in a preface to his review, 
points out that “It may come as a 
distinct shock to thousands of hon- 
est advertisers and hard working 
advertising men and women to learn 
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that certain widely used textbooks 
teach students in our schools that 
advertising is harmful to the con- 
sumer’s interests.’’ The textbook by 
Professor Rugg, says Mr. Falk, “‘has 
the students believe that it is mostly 
dishonest, that it raises prices con- 
tinually higher and higher, and that 
it has a bad effect on the way people 
live and is an economic waste.”” In 
Mr. Falk’s review, he analyzes the 
Rugg textbook and reveals certain 
points that should have been 
brought to the attention of all who 
have responsibilities for or interest 
in what is taught in our schools 
about business and the American 
form of society. The pamphlet is 
priced at 25c. 


Returns to England 


Edmond F. Truscott, Brown, 
Knight and Truscott, Ltd., Trow- 
bridge, Kent, England, who has 
been visiting printers and lithog- 
raphers in this country since last 
February, sailed for home on the 
new Mauretania, June 30th. During 
his visit in the United States, Mr. 
Truscott visited Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson, New York; Forbes Litho- 
graph Mfg. Co., Boston; Tudor 
Press, Boston; Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphing Co., Philadelphia; R. R. 
Donnelley & Son, Chicago, and 
others. He expects to return to this 
country inside of another year. 


Approve Color Scheme 


Official approval of the proposed 
decorative scheme for the Fifth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion to be held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, September 25 to 
October 7, was given last month by 
the directors of National Graphic 
Arts Expositions, Inc. A symbolic 
color scheme of maroon and _ buff 
has been adopted, which is expected 
to harmonize with the type of ex- 
hibits shown and yet not predomi- 
nate the exhibit displays. Display 
wall panels will set forth the im- 
portance of printing among Ameri- 
can industries, while cartouche 
shields, draperies and flags will em- 
phasize the participation in the ex- 
hibition by the forty-eight states 


and five territories, and the eleven 
Canadian provinces. Booths will be 
decorated with panelled walnut 
plywood with railings of walnut 
trimmed in black and chromium. 
At present, contracts have been 
signed for all of the main floor space 
and most of the mezzanine floor. 
The management states that the 
attendance will be controlled. It 
feels that the exhibition is the 
industry’s own show and attend- 
ance will be limited to those en- 
gaged in the industry. 


New Issue of ‘‘Verve’’ 


Lithographers will be interested 
in the current issue of “‘ Verve,’”’ the 
French quarterly Review of Art just 
off the press. “‘Verve,” formerly 
sponsored and distributed by 
Esquire-Coronet, Inc., in this coun- 
try, is now represented by Jeanette 
Rocart, New York. The current 
number contains a number of 
beautiful lithographs by well-known 
French artists, including Henri 
Matisse, Pierre Bonnard, and Andre 
Derain. The reproductions were 
made by Mourlot Freres, lithog- 
raphers, Paris. This particular issue 
is described as a World’s Fair num- 
ber and is priced at $5.00. The 
regular annual subscription price 
for the four numbers is $10.00. 


L. N. A. Names Powers 


The Lithographers National 
Association announces the appoint- 
ment of Charles J. Powers as 
manager of the L.N.A. branch office 
at Chicago. Mr. Powers was former- 
ly executive secretary of the Graph- 
ic Arts Ass’n, Inc., Houston, Texas. 


Issues ‘‘Highlights’’ 


New York Employing Printers 
Association, New York, has just 
issued “Highlights” which con- 
tains the annual report for 1938-39. 
The booklet calls attention to the 
numerous services offered by the 
association and the functions it has 
performed in the past year in the 
interests of its members. 
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A FLOOD OF DAYLIGHT 


FROM ONE CARBON ARC brings the Airplane in to a Safe Landing 


@ “National” Photographic Carbons provide 
a flood of daylight on the copy board, uni- 
form in intensity and color value, which brings 
into the camera every detail of the copy. Be- 
cause all colors of light are present in daylight 
proportions, color copy is recorded in accu- 
rate tone values and reproductions of realis- 


























tie quality are obtained. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CARBONS 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. semorsstumon cressny.cue 














Unit of Union Carbide [Tag and Carbon Corporation 8 FFICE 4EW YORK. f B 











Responsible leadership 
makes for good inks 


Under responsible leadership and management Sinclair & Carroll inks are maintaining 
their front rank position and winning new friends among lithographers throughout the 
country. These inks are in step with the progress being made in the Lithographic Industry. 
Incorporated into Sinclair & Carroll inks are the up-to-date developments and improve- 
ments in pigments and varnishes. Careful personal supervision in the manufacture 
of these inks insures good results in the pressroom. Use a Sinclair & Carroll ink on your 
next job going to press. You will find value over and above the price per pound. An 
opportunity to supply your ink requirements will be welcomed. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 














CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. 518 Natchez 
Sup. 3481 Prospect 7296 Garfield 5834 Main 4421 
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New Hquipment 


and Bulletins 





Announces “Litho-Kleen”’ 


Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, New York, is distributing Re- 
search Bulletin No. 12 which de- 
scribes “ Litho-Kleen,”’ an improved 
cleaner and preservative for offset 
blankets. “Litho-Kleen” is the 
trade-mark adopted for a new type 
of blanket and roller wash developed 
by the Foundation’s research labor- 
atory. The product has been on 
trial in a few selected shops during 
the year and has, according to the 
Foundation, proven its superiority. 
It is recommended that it supersede 
the wash described in Research Bul- 
letin No. 5, issued in 1931. While 
the odor of ‘“Litho-Kleen”’ may 
seem objectionable to some at first, 
it is pointed out that it is very prob- 
ably less harmful from the health 
standpoint than benzine. The for- 
mula for “‘ Litho-Kleen”’ is given in 
the bulletin. 

Arrangements are being made to 
distribute the product in concen- 
trated form through supply houses 
as a convenience to those who do not 
wish to prepare it themselves. Cop- 
ies of the Research Bulletin are avail- 
able to subscribers at 50c each and 
to non-subscribers at $1.00 each. 
The Foundation has also issued 
“Lithographic Technical Founda- 


tion, Its Aims and Accomplish- 


ments,” which is a booklet giving , 
the Foundation’s story; “Research” 


Bulletins and Educational Text- 
books,” which is an up-to-date cata- 
log of the Foundation’s publications; 
and “Elimination of Guesswork in 
the Handling of Paper,” a descrip- 
tive folder regarding the Paper Hy- 
groscope, Register Rule and Litho- 
tine. Copies of these are available. 
. 


Bibliography of Advertising 


Advertising Federation of Ameri- 
ca, New York, is distributing a 


classified bibliography of books on. 


advertising, marketing and related 
subjects. It is entitled ‘Books For 
the Advertising Man” and was pre- 
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pared under the direction of Alfred 
T. Falk, director of research and 
education. The price of the bibliog- 
raphy is 25c. 

* 
Issues ‘‘Soundings’”’ 

Ross Federal Research Co., New 
York, has just issued “Soundings,” 
a research reference book in which 
is outlined the Ross Federal Plan for 
scientific marketing. Such questions 
as, given the size of the advertising 
appropriation, how much money 
should be spent in each of the vari- 
ous types of media and which ones 
should be selected; and questions 
concerning receptivity of dealers 
towards 
material, and ways in which help 


advertising and display 


can be given dealers, are discussed. 
Copies are available on request. 
8 

Air Conditioning Folder 

B. Offen & Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of air conditioning systems, 
have just issued a bulletin describ- 
ing their automatic controlled air 


conditioner-humidifier for printers, 
lithographers and binders. The fold- 
er is illustrated with typical portable 
air conditioners and humidifiers. 


What’s Your Favorite Color? 

General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, distributed as souvenirs, at 
the recent Advertising Federation of 
America Conference, its series of 
““What’s Your Favorite Color,” 
‘ards which analyzed the character 
of an individual according to his 
preference for a certain color. Red 
and blue proved to be the favorite 
choices at the A. F. of A. Conven- 
tion. Complete sets of the series are 
still available and will be provided 
on request. 

. 


Monotype Booklet 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, has just issued a com- 
plete list of Monotype Roman and 
Italic faces with sizes available for 
machine type setting up to and in- 
cluding eighteen point. The list has 
been prepared for insertion in the 
Monotype specimen book. The in- 
formation is published in response 
to many requests from designers, 
typographers and layout men. Cop- 
ies available. 


Offset pressroom, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. plant of Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co.; air-conditioned by B. Offen & 
Co., manufacturers of air conditioning systems, Chicago 





























We Meet Again 
in 1940 


A sincere utterance from one lithographer 
to another as the 34th Annual Convention 
of the Lithographers’ National Association 
came to a ringing close the other week at 
Rye, N. Y. The friendly cooperative at- 
mosphere, so well exemplified at the 
business sessions and social programs 
arranged for the many attending, is an 
augury of what this rapidly growing in- 
dustry can accomplish in assuring its 


proper place in the World of Tomorrow. 


Roosen Inks 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES-DRY COLORS-DRYERS 


Serving the Industry for Over 45 Years 





A trial will sell when the product is 


OK AY 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send for samples of — 


OKAY Opaque 


For better finished negatives — smooth-flowing, dense opacity, 
quick-drying, non-cracking 


OKAY Developing Ink = ‘Regular and Deep Etch) 


For dependable press plates — easily applied, clear, sharp, 
acid-resistant image, iong press life, releases easily from bare 
grain under high humidity 


OKAY Cellulose Opaque 


For masking — no sheet preparation to get a “‘bite,” lays 
smooth without creeping or running, dense opacity, quick- 
drying, non-cracking, film easily removed with water 


OKAY Rex Opaque 


The perfect blocking-out medium for lithographers, photog- 
raphers, engravers and artists — suitable for paper films 
and glass has good opacity and flows freely 





All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and 
distributed only by 


F. G. OKIE, Inc. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also manufacturers of high-grade 
photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 














Keeping abreast with the technological 
improvements in plate-making, paper and 
pressroom phases of the lithographic proc- 
ess continues to be the basis of ROOSEN 
service to the graphic arts industry. 
Perhaps our technical staff can help solve 


your pressroom problems? 


H. D. ROOSEN COMPANY 


Main plant and office: 


Foot of 20th and 21st Streets 


Branches: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
623 S. Clark St. 


HAVANA, CUBA 
Inquisidor No. 31 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Kendall Sq. Bldg.. Cambridge 
MEXICO, D. F. 
Napoles No. 70 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BAUM 


THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS 
in AMERICA 





Shown above — the world’s greatest folding machine 
value. Accurate to a hair. Thinnest Bible stock to heavi- 
est paper. 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 folds in one operation. 15,000 
to 50,000 folded signatures an hour. Also die-cuts, 
perforates and cuts. Only $95 initial — $30 a month. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BRUM 


615 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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New De-Humidifying Unit 


Aqua-Sorb Co., East Orange, N. 
J., announces development of a new 
de-humidifying unit known as the 








Aqua-Sorber to overcome dampness 
and high humidity. The unit con- 
sists of a metal cabinet, approxi- 
mately fifteen inches square and 
forty-two inches high on which is 
mounted an adjustable humidistat 
of the latest type. A light-weight 
electrically driven centrifugal blow- 
er discharges vertically through a 
center opening and draws moist air 
upward through the cabinet which 
contains a lower filter bed of absorb- 
ent material on which is placed a 
one hundred pound charge of Aqua- 
Sorb, a specially prepared material 
which extracts moisture from the 
air. The equipment comes in two 
sizes. Further information available. 
« 

‘*Take One’’ Car Cards 

Street & Railways Advertising 
Co., New York, is distributing 
copies of a folder describing the 
“Take One” technique in trans- 
portation advertising. “Take One” 
is the name applied to car cards 
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bearing a pad of perforated return 
cards or circulars which can be torn 
off the car card by interested per- 
“Take One” 


used by insurance companies, de- 


sons. cards have been 
partment stores, auto dealers, jew- 
elry stores, business schools, book 
clubs, ete. Street & Railways Ad- 
vertising Co. points out that very 
unusual and interesting results have 
been obtained by using the “‘ Take 
One” technique. 

At the same time the company 
also points out that direct returns 
can be secured from transportation 
advertising without “Take 
One”’ cards. For example, it cites as 
an example a soap company which 


using 


secured over 30,000 contest returns 
from car cards displayed in only 
two cities (plus general distribution 
of their house organ), and a paint 
company which obtained more than 
9,000 returns from a car card in a 
single city as the result of a small 
“free trial’? notice in one corner of 
the card. Car cards are recommend- 
ed as a medium and the employment 
of “Take One” pads only if the 
merchandise or contemplated offer 
is particularly adaptable to the 
direct reply method. Copies of the 
folder describing *‘Take One”’ cards 
are available. 


Watervliet Booklet 

Watervliet Paper Co., Water- 
vliet, Mich., has just issued a port- 
folio containing a booklet printed 
on Cascade Offset, seventy pound, 
for the Pierre-Marquette Railway. 
It is a vacation booklet, generously 
filled with photographs 
showing the reproduction possibili- 
ties of Cascade stock. Copies avail- 


outdoor 


able. 
. 


Strathmore Folder 


Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., has just issued 
to printers and lithographers the 
Strathmore family of staple papers 
in the form of a compact handbook. 
Practical color selectors indicate the 
extensive 
price and data book has been in- 
closed to speed and simplify esti- 
Samples of the company’s 


range of shades and a 


mates. 





Bond, Fairfield, Text, and Cover are 
included in the handbook. Copies 
available. The company has also 
issued a portfolio containing sam- 
ples of its Strathmore Cover, for- 
merly known as Strathmore High- 
way Cover in a variety of colors, 
sizes and weights. Copies of these 
are also available. 

e 


Peninsular Samples 

Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., has just issued a_ portfolio 
containing samples of offset cover 
stock. Among the samples included 
in the portfolio are Tuscan Cover, 
Twillmark, Dearborn Cover, Dawn- 
flake and other standard Peninsular 
papers. Copies available. 


Issues Hotel Study 


Theodore R. Nathan, assistant 
general manager of Dreier Hotels, 
New York, is distributing a booklet 
entitled “Advertising Effective- 
ness,” subtitled ““A Money-Saving 
Analysis of the Advertising Prob- 
lems of the Hotel Industry.’’ Such 
questions as what markets should 
the hotel reach, the type of business 
it is seeking and methods to in- 
crease the effectiveness of its present 
advertising are answered. Mr. Na- 
than advocates the use of direct 
mail in improving guest relations 
and in reselling “‘lost’’ guests. He 
suggests also the wide use of direct 
mail literature for keeping travel 
agents in touch with the hotel’s serv- 
ices. Posters are also discussed and 
their applicability to the hotel’s ad- 
vertising problems. 

. 


Cincinnati Craftsmen Outing 


A ball game between a team of 
printers and lithographers captained 
by John Callahan, U. S. Printing & 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, and 
president of the International Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, and a 
printing supplymen’s team led by 
John Moorehouse of Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., of Cincinnati, 
featured the 
month of the Cincinnati Craftsmen. 
Roy Elliot, Chatfield Paper Corp., 
was chairman of picnic committee. 


ol 


also 


annual picnic last 
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The Pioneer 
Plate Grainers 
of America 


INCORPORATED 1916 
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Reliability 


Plus Service! 





RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e 


44 PELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 

to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 

give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 

ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 

ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 

MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


Phone: BEekman 3 - 4531 
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Let’s Take the Offensive 

(from page 30) 
take place because demand isn’t 
a natural and constant force operat- 
ing at all times. They would soon 
find out, these critics, that the 
world-famous American standard is 
a mighty artificial and shadowy 
idea which might disappear like a 
sea fog before a high wind, that 
people would start skidding rear- 
ward without the stimulus of selling 
and advertising with amazing celer- 
ity. 

Let us get our families and our 
friends to stop accepting the half- 
baked theories and opinions of 
professors, club women and politi- 
cians as facts. Let’s take the offen- 
sive in this matter. Let’s talk to 
labor about it, because one group 
in labor, the Green-Woll group is 
beginning to see the truth. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion it 
is customary for speakers at con- 
ventions to lay down a five point 
program or platform. I won’t at- 
tempt to do that, but I will make 
seven mild suggestions which I 
think might well be considered by 
your association and its individual 
members. Here they are: 

1. Study continually the manu- 
facturers’ sales and distribution prob- 
lems. That means a more careful 
reading and study of business 
papers including Printers’ Ink. 

2. Increase your amount of idea 
selling. This doesn’t mean just new 
ideas. It would be a new display 
idea to show a housewife testing a 
Pepperell sheet by tearing it with 
her teeth. There are too many 
cockeyed new ideas like women’s 
shoes that show their toes. I mean 
the kind that makes a person say, 
“Why didn’t I think of that my- 
self?’’ What we all need is more 
commonplace and elemental think- 
ing. A good advertising idea doesn’t 
have to be new, it should be as old 
as human instincts, as fundamental 
as the desire for better things. 

3. Sell lithography, all the time, 
not as floor, window, counter or 
shelf displays and the rest, but as 
one of the most flexible of all ad- 
vertising mediums, as one which is 
the necessary complement of all 
national advertising and sales as a 
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dramatization of the sales argument 
at the place the sale is so often 
consummated. 

4. Get into the fight in your own 
home town, at your wife’s club or 
your kid’s school, against the false 
prophets, .the too theoretical pro- 
fessors, the professional trouble 
maker posing as the consumer’s 
only friend in a world of wolf-like 
manufacturers. 

5. Don’t hesitate to step up and 
take your rightfully deserved place 
among the great advertising medi- 
ums of which you are so essential a 
part. You are as much a part of the 
business of advertising as a great 
advertising agency. In the aggregate 
you’re a whole lot more important 
and your potentials are tremendous 
for the days ahead. 

6. Explain your own sound eco- 
nomic functions in simple terms to 
the manufacturers and retailers in 
consistent and continuous fashion. 
Don’t hesitate to go on the warpath. 
Take the offensive. You have a big, 
important story to tell. 

7. Make every attempt to co- 
operate with that portion of labor 
which knows that wages come out of 
profits and that the profit system is 
the sound way for America. This 
co-operation should eventually re- 
sult in saving labor, management 
and risk capital from the unfair at- 
tacks which politicians, professors 
and professional consumers make 
upon our present economy. 


HOSE are my seven planks and 
I'll close with a _ statement 
about what is ahead of us, because I 
know as little about it as any of you 
and less than the average speaker. 
But I do know this in general. 
You men in the advertising busi- 
ness, I think, can look ahead with 
confidence that advertising itself 
will not fail. Advertising will con- 
tinue to interpret to masses of 
struggling people the world over the 
enduring satisfactions of life. In the 
future advertising will be more de- 
scriptive, less blatant, not so argu- 
mentative. There will be less arm 
waving and more building of con- 
fidence and faith. The future in our 
business as in life, though never 
quite so uncertain as to be a menace 





is never so sure as not to be a chal- 
lenge. Let us remember that busi- 
ness sanity is neither all recklessness 
nor all caution. Men must make 
plans but they also have to take 
chances, so let us not wait too long 
for things to mend. Let’s start to 
mend them. If everybody waited 
until everything was all right to go 
ahead, there would be no marriages, 
no progress, no new advertising 
campaigns. Let us not clutter our- 
selves up in our necessary march 
forward. 

The White Knight in Lewis Car- 
roll’s classic, in his anxiety to be pre- 
pared for everything, went back to 
the house at the last minute and 
then took along a big beehive just 
in case he should run into some bees. 
Chamberlain took along an um- 
brella. 

As we look to the future let us be 
prepared as well as we can but real- 
ize also that the best preparation 
for the future is the present well at- 
tended to. Let’s not be too worried 
as we look ahead. History demon- 
strates the reasonableness of an 
abiding faith in democracy’s re- 
sourcefulness to solve the most com- 
plex problems. We don’t stay for- 
ever in the doldrums. We’ll move 
on an go forward. In the words of 
the old song, “There’s going to be 
a great day not so far off.”” No man 
or group or philosophy can for long 
stall the great machine this country 
has developed for raising living 
standards, to make people go ahead. 
In that great day which is coming, 
you men with one of the most flex- 
ible and efficient mediums in ad- 
vertising will share gloriously. If 
you don’t, it is because you are too 
modest in telling what a great medi- 
um you have to offer and how it can 
serve the American advertisers in 
their continual striving for more 
effective methods of oiling the now 
somewhat rusty wheels of distribu- 
tion. 

- 
New Litho Firm 

The Pauney Litho Co., creative 
offset lithographer and printer, is 
formed at 124 White Street, New 
York. Paul Ornstein, formerly with 
the Duo Process Corp., is in charge 
of production. 
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92 years devoted to the design, development 
and manufacture of fine optical instruments has 
given to ZEISS Process Equipment a quality 
that is unsurpassed. Catalog pHoTO 293-A215 


on request. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


728 al los Angeles 








Kellogg Keeps Solutions 


COOL! 


@ AUTOMATICALLY Kellogg Tray Coolers 
keep all your photographic solutions at a constant 














pre-set temperature. Costs less than ice No muss 






And it gives you positive temperature 
Speeds up work. Prevents spoilage. Keeps 
wlity more uniform For details about models 
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LINE OF LITHO INKS 
FOR QUALITY-MINDED 
PRESSMEN... | 





DEEP-SET 


BLACK 


There is no cut and dried way to make 
good inks—and when you try ECLIPSE 
Deep-Set BLACK on the next run—you 
too will be pleasantly surprised, as 
have hundreds of others, at the excep- 
tional opaque, dense, easy working 
properties that set ECLIPSE apart from 
ordinary blacks. 


Manufacturers of 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
VARNISHES and DRYERS 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





538 South Clark St., Chicago, If. 
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Lithographic Abstracts 





Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Re- 
search Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals Ab- 
stracted by the Department of Lithographic 
Research, and (2) Books of Interest to 
Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). 
Address the Department of Lithographic 
Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Water in Photomechanics. 
J.S. Mertle. Graphic Arts Monthly, 
11, No. 5, May, 1939, pp. 38, 40, 
42, 44, 47. The physical and chemi- 
cal properties of water are discussed. 
Water used for scientific purposes 
should be distilled. Any water of 
good drinking quality is fit to use 
for ordinary photographic opera- 
tions; water containing sediment 
should be filtered, however, and 
that containing excessive amounts 
of alkali, chlorine, or other chemi- 
cals should be distilled. For wet col- 
lodion photography, tap water 
should be cleared of organic matter 
and mineral salts by the addition 
of silver nitrate. Excessively alka- 
line water should not be used in 
lithographic hard 
water in the preparation of tusche. 


solutions, nor 


Plate and Emulsion Troubles 
Due to Humidity and Hot 
Weather. M. A. Conneley. Mid- 
western Lithographer, 4, No. 1, May, 
1939, pp. 5-6. In the wet plate 
process, souring of albumen can be 
prevented by the addition of a few 
drops of carbolic acid to each gallon 
of solution. The bottle of collodion to 
be used should be placed in a con- 
tainer of cold water to prevent too 
quick setting. A piece of wet blotting 
paper placed on the back of the 
plate will prevent the plate from 
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drying out in the camera. Tempera- 
ture of silver bath and developer 
can be controlled easily. In dry 
plate and film work, excessive con- 
trast and mushy half-tone dots are 
caused by too warm developer. 
Wrinkling or running of the emul- 
sion on the plate can be avoided by 
the use of a chrome alum or formal- 
dehyde bath. Collodion emulsion is 
affected more by hot weather than 
any other photographic medium, 
and some control of atmospheric 
conditions is necessary if it is to be 
used. 


A New Projection Method. 
K. W. Martin. National Lithog- 
rapher, 46, No. 5, May, 1939, p. 28. 
A new sensitive coating which has 
a speed approximately 50% higher 
than offset film or paper is about to 
be made available by the Harold M. 
Pitman Company. Its primary use 
will be for the production of press 
plates from screened positives or 
negatives by the projection process. 
Satisfactory plates may be obtained 
from exposures as low as one minute 
without the use of condensers or 
special high intensity lighting. The 
projection method of making deep- 
etch press plates using this coating 
is described in detail. This method 
produces plates of firm dot forma- 
tion and exceptional durability. 


The Masking Process. E. M. 
Ludlam. Modern Lithography (The 
Photo-Lithographer), 7, No. 5, May, 
1939, pp. 20-2, 34. Masking is 
really an extension of the funda- 
mental process of color separation. 
By including with the original copy 
a color key using two tones of each 
of the printing inks, an immediate 
visual check on the degree of cor- 
rection both in the middle tones and 
in the shadows is provided, permit- 
ting the contrast of the mask to be 
varied so as to obtain uniform cor- 
rection. The negatives are developed 
to a gamma of 1.00, and the masks 


are then made by giving sufficient 
exposure to obtain a uniform shad- 
ow patch and developing to give a 
uniform middle tone patch. When 
the mask is superimposed on the 
negative, the added densities greatly 
reduce the contrast, and in making a 
positive from the masked negative, 
this contrast should again be 
brought back to normal. A densi- 
tometer is necessary to check the 
contrast range at each stage. This 
method as applied to illustrations 
of a set of color separation nega- 
tives and positives made from these 
negatives is explained in detail and 
a suggested procedure is given. 


Answers to Some _ Fluores- 
cence Questions. W. S. Marx, Jr. 
Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, 28, No. 
10, May, 1939, pp. 30-31. In the 
Fluorographic system of highlight 
half-tone production, fusion of the 
normal and ultra-violet images is 
now automatically 
and accurately by the use of a 


accomplished 


specially constructed filter. The 
Fluorographic Solvent has been 


radically changed; it is now practi- 
cally water white, more powerful in 
absorbing ultra-violet, and about 
one-half the weight of the previous 
material. Drawing crayons and pen- 
cils impregnated with Fluorographic 
Solvent have now been perfected. 


Drop Out the Whites. H. 
Groesbeck, Jr. Advertising and Pub- 
lishing Production Yearbook, 5, 1939, 
pp. 180, 132. “Screen distance” and 
“screen overall” are explained in a 
discussion of the half-tone process. 
Screen dots in light tones can be re- 
moved by: (1) giving an additional 
exposure through a mask with the 
areas to be held painted in, (2) the 
Bassani process of decentering or 
oscillating the screen during a drop- 
out exposure, and (3) the Sterling- 
Groesbeck process of decentering 
the diaphragm in the lens. 


Color Photography Processes. 
D. Wallace. Advertising and Pub- 
lishing Production Yearbook, 5, 1939, 
pp. 27-8. In color photography, ac- 
curate exposure, a knowledge of 
color composition, and perfect func- 
tioning of equipment are necessary. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
*COLOR CORRECTED 
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“(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 
“The Most Exact Tools” 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:9 to £:16 #:6.8, €:8, #:10 
The ideal lens for color Assuring freedom from dis- 
separation negatives. Color- tortion, this is the ideal lens 
corrected to produce images for intricate subjects requir- 
of -_ same size, to cor ing an intense clarity of def- 
rectly superimpose in the inition Focal lengths: 81 
finishing process Focal 4 


lengths: 12 to 70 inches to 24 inches 


New sizes 4” and 6” for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the film, and 
reduction work 









For FREE literature address DEPT. P L 7 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°” ST. NEW: YORK CITY 


American Lens Makers since 1899 
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Separation negatives are either 
made directly in the one-shot cam- 
era or, using any good precision- 
built camera, from color transparen- 
cies. With the one-shot camera 
evenly exposed plates result, but no 
color proofs are obtainable. The 
transparency processes cannot al- 
ways be relied upon to give evenly 
balanced plates, but color proofs in 
the form of the _ transparencies 
themselves are available. Color 
prints are made by the Carbro, 
Wash-Off Relief, and Chromatone 


processes. 


The Use of a Densitometer in 
Making Color Prints from 
Kodachrome Films. H. A. Kurtz- 
ner and M. W. Seymour. American 
Photography, 32: 862-72, December, 
1938. Communication No. 693. De- 
tailed instructions are given for 
using density control in making col- 
or prints from Kodachrome trans- 
parencies. 


Theory of Three-Colour Pho- 
tography. A. C. Hardy. Journal 
of the Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers, 31, pp. 331-42, Oct., 1938. 
The fundamental conditions for 
exact visual colour reproduction by 
a three-colour process are derived. 
One method of satisfying the condi- 
tions (within the physically realiz- 
able limits set by the chosen pri- 
maries) would involve the taking of 
six separation negatives, two to con- 
trol each primary. Another method 
is described in which the amount of 
each primary is controlled by the 
exposure received by all three of the 
separation negatives. The applica- 
tion of the theory to subtractive 
processes is also briefly discussed. 
(Photographic Abstracts, 19, No. 73, 
Part 1, 1939, p. 71.) 


Films vs. Plates for Making 
Three-Color Separation Nega- 
tives. Defender Trade Bulletin, 
22: 14-15, No. 3, May-June, 1938. 
Thinness and uniformity of coating, 
accompanied by high speed and 
color sensitivity are stated to repre- 
sent the advantages of films for 
color-separation work. Plates are 
not subject as much to changes in 
size, however, as are films, but it is 
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stated that no trouble need be ex- 
perienced with failure to register 
the separations if reasonable at- 
tention is paid to processing condi- 
tions as follows: (1) maintaining all 
solutions and wash waters at 20° C.; 
(2) removing films from hangers 
and suspending them from one cor- 
ner after gently swabbing them free 
from surface moisture; drying for 
two hours with a steady slow circu- 
lation of air at room temperature; 
and (3) inserting a heat-absorbing 
glass, such as Aklo glass, between 
the negative and the light source of 
the projection enlarger an inch or 
so above the negative not in con- 
tact. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 25, 1939, 
p. 167.) 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


Photomechanical Printing 
Plates. Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company. British Patent No. 
501,069 (June 18, 1938). In the prep- 
aration of lithographic printing 
plates, the plate is coated with a 
solution containing a water-soluble 
halogenated polyvinyl alcohol. The 
sensitizing may be effected before or 
after coating. As sensitizers, am- 
monium chromate or bichromate or 
chromic acid may be used. Alterna- 
tively, organic chromates or bichro- 
mates, e. g. pyridine bichromate, 
urea-chromic acid and the reaction 
products of tetra-alkyl ammonium 
hydroxides or ethylene diamine 
with chromic acid may be used. 
Preferably the coating is applied in 
the presence of the same halogen as 
exists in the layer, for example by 
the use of a solution of the hypo- 
acid in water. A water-soluble sur- 
face tension depressant, e. g. propyl 
or butyl alcohol, may be added to 
the coating solution. Development 
may be effected with water, with 
alkyl-aryl ketones, e. g. diphenyl 
heptadecyl ketone or with fatty 
acid amides, e.g. stearyl amide, and 
dissolution of the unhardened coat- 
ing may be performed with glucono- 
lactone or gluconic acid. Heating of 
the plate to resinify the coating may 
be carried out after development. 
For example, zinc or aluminum 


plates may be heated for 15-30 
minutes at 100-30° C. 


Thickening Agents and Pro- 
tective Substances for Use in 
Lithography and Offset Proc- 
esses. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. 
French Patent No. 834,206 (No- 
vember 16, 1938). Polymerized car- 
boxylic amides in aqueous solution 
are employed as thickening or pro- 
tective substances. A solution of a 
mixed polymer from alpha-meth- 
acrylamide and methacrylic acid 
may be used for protecting litho- 
graphic stones and zinc plates, and 
may be applied as a coating. The 
polymer may be added as a thicken- 
er to a hydrocholoric acid etching 
solution. 


Color Register. K. Klopp. U. 
S. Patent No. 2,151,429 (March 21, 
1939). A device for registering color 
images consists of an adjustable 
frame accommodating photographic 
plates of any type or size, said 
frame fitted with transparent regis- 
ter marks which automatically re- 
cord themselves in correct position 
on every image of the color set. The 
apparatus thus dispenses with the 
necessity of placing register marks 
on the original copy or subject, and 
is of further aid in the production 
of combination effects, or where it 
is desirable to add lettering or other 
line matter to the color image by di- 
rect photography. (American Photo- 
Engraver, 31, No. 6, June, 1939, 
p. 551.) 


Equipment and Materials 


Improving Camera and Dark- 
room Equipment. C. Pettis. 
Lithographers’ Journal, 24, No. 2, 
May, 1939, p. 62. The development 
of photographic apparatus has not 
kept pace with the increasing im- 
portance of the photographic opera- 
tion. The needs of a modern camera 
are: (1) rapid, certain automatic 
focussing; (2) all-metal, accurate 
construction; (3) fast, tilting, glass- 
covered copyboard; (4) absolute 
darkroon control; (5) a diaphragm 
control indicator; (6) a fast, certain 
method for the support of film and 
paper during exposure; (7) a ground- 
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glass integral with camera construc- 
tion; and (8) a rigid half-tone screen 
support. A solid darkroom easel 
and a good contact frame for step- 
ups are also recommended. 


Traut-Lauflicht. Anonymous. 
Deutscher Drucker, 45, March, 1939, 
pp. 321-2. Details are given on the 
newly introduced Traut-Lauflicht 
(course light), intended for the il- 
lumination of large copies during 
line and half-tone photography. The 
apparatus consists of a series of 
electric tubes contained in a long 
horizontal reflector, which auto- 
matically moves downward in a 
perpendicular motion over the sur- 
face of the copy. The speed (course) 
of motion of the reflector (light) can 
be regulated to cover the distance of 
1 meter (39.37 inches) in any period 
of time between 10 and 80 seconds. 
The Traut light is said to provide 
more uniform illumination over 
large originals, and to eliminate the 
reflections frequently occurring 
when such originals are not abso- 
lutely flat (plane) on the copyboard. 
(American Photo-Engraver, 31, No. 
6, June, 1939, p. 552.) 


Paper and Ink 


Composition of Lithographic 
Ink. G. Cramer. Lithographers’ 
Journal, 24, No. 2, May, 1939, pp. 
64, 79. The production and prop- 
erties of the pigments (white and 
colored), vehicles, and driers which 
compose lithographic inks are out- 
lined. 


Current Research on Pulp 
and Paper in Government, Pri- 
vate, and University Labora- 
tories of the United States and 
Canada. C. J. West. Paper Trade 
Journal, 108, No. 21, May 25, 1939, 
pp. 30-40; No. 22, June 1, 1939, 
pp. 30-40. A survey of 39 govern- 
ment, private, and university labora- 
tories engaged in 203 projects in the 
fields of cellulose, lignin, pulp, and 
papermaking is given. Data reported 
as of January 1, 1939, covers the 
project, investigators, purpose, ac- 
complishments, work in progress, 
and means of support of each 
laboratory. 
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Color Measuring and Match- 
ing. L. M. Larsen and F. A. Wey- 
mouth. Advertising and Publishing 
Production Yearbook, 5, pp. 141-2. 
The reflection of light at the surface 
bounding two media of different 
refractive indices (pigment and 
vehicle) is of immense importance 
in studying artists’ colors and print- 
ing inks. The spectrophotometer, an 
instrument which determines quan- 
titatively the spectral absorption 


‘of a substance, furnishes data that 


explains many of the phenomena of 
color mixtures. Materials which 
match physically, as indicated by 
identical reflectance curves, will al- 
ways match under any conditions. 
A color language common to chemist 
and artist is needed. Synthetic res- 
ins are supplying harder binding 
and quicker drying ink films, while 
Vaporin and other heat drying inks 
have met the challenge of high-speed 
production. Developments in gloss, 
non-rub, and opaque inks, and in the 
use of rotogravure inks on foil are 
mentioned. 


Developments in Ink Drying. 
R. F. Bowles. Penrose Annual, 41, 
1939, pp. 162-5. Until recently 
printing inks that dry by oxidation 
have been used almost entirely. The 
use of driers was limited by increas- 
ing press speeds; drying trouble on 
the press and in the storage of ink 
began to occur. Baking, though 
used in tin printing, is not applicable 
to paper printing, but it was found 
possible to increase the drying 
speed of vegetable oil varnishes at 
ordinary room temperature by: (1) 
short-wave irradiation, and (2) by 
passing the print through air con- 
taining some ozone. These methods 
are only partially successful. As the 
complete removal of volatile ma- 
terial from the ink film before piling 
is necessary in the drying of ink by 
evaporation, solvents of high volatil- 
ity must be used, and drying equip- 
ment in the form of a short oven is 
necessary. The speed of evaporation 
drying practically eliminates paper 
penetration troubles, and minimizes 
crystallization and other adhesion 
defects. Work on lithographic inks 
indicates that no radical alterations 
in the drying mechanism can take 





place while rubber is used for the 
offset blanket. 


General 


Metal Decorating for Protec- 
tive Purposes. W. N. Misuraca. 
National Lithographer, 46, No. 5, 
May, 1939, pp. 26, 48. An important 
process in metal decoration is the 
application to tinplate sheet of a 
material (a mixture of fossil gums 
suspended in an _ oxidizing oil) 
which, when baked, forms an im- 
pervious film resistant to most 
organic acids and suitable for the 
inside of containers used for food 
preservation. With food containing 
sulfur, it is necessary to add to the 
enamel a certain percentage of an 
oxidizing agent. Protective decora- 
tion is also used on the outside of 
containers. Coating materials are 
available which, after proper baking, 
are resistant to many solvents 
(acetone, alcohol), to steam and 
boiling water, and to fairly strong 
alkalis. 


Lithographed Closures. T. 
Thierry. Modern Lithography (The 
Photo-Lithographer), 7, No. 5, May, 
1939, pp. 14-6, 53. Metal lithog- 
raphy has increased its annual pro- 
duction over 500% since 1933. 
Following a list of 25 functions of 
metal decorated caps, an outline of 
the important steps in the metal 
lithographing process is given, indi- 
cating the time required for: (1) 
preparation of the design; (2) prep- 
aration of the black-and-white 
master negative and sensitized zinc 
plate; (3) printing; (4) varnishing, 
lacquering or coating; and (5) 
baking. Two big problems are the 
matching of label colors and the 
matching of colors on a_hand- 
painted sample. 


Reproduction Proofs. H. H. 
Hunt. Graphic Arts Monthly, 11, 
No. 5, May, 1939, pp. 26, 28, 30. 
The ordinary reproduction proofs 
on white paper can be made on any 
good proof-press or platen or cylind- 
er press, either on coated or dull- 
coated paper using a dense black 
ink. Such proofs should have an 
even impression with just enough 
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ink to thoroughly cover the type, 
but not enough to slur. Due to im- 
provements in white inks, it is now 
possible to print white or blue-white 
ink on black lithoplate paper for the 
purpose of making reverse plates. 
The printing of transparencies is 
discussed in the Vandercook book- 
let “Transparent Impressions.” A 
monotype style of type will proof 
better in small sizes than one with 
heavy lines and hair lines. 


Envelope Layouts for Lithog- 
raphers. E. G. Vallier. Share Your 
Knowledge Review, 20, No. 7, May, 
1939, Technical Educational Digest, 
p. 24. Details of envelope layout for 
making transfer plates for litho- 
graphing are given. The same care 
must be exercised in placing the 
position of dye-cut outlines as in 
registering any close printed job. 


Miscellaneous 


Photogravure Combined with 
Other Printing Processes. B. 
Palm. Druck und Werbekunst, 4, 
1939, pp. 130-1 (in English). The 
use of a combination of printing 
processes depends upon the tech- 
nique of the artist, the standard of 
quality expected, the price, and the 
time of delivery. Combination of 
gravure and offset is more difficult 
than that of gravure and letter- 
press, due to trouble in registering 
the offset plate with the gravure 
form. This difficulty is caused by 
paper stretch and the difference in 
the printing methods. 


L. N. A. Elects Wadewitz 
(from page 18) 


ing sessions to an end with an off- 
the-record discussion ef affairs in 
Washington. 

Wednesday afternoon, Christian 
E. Burckel, Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 
New York, spoke on “‘ Neighborhood 
Markets for Lithography.” Mr. 
Burckel pointed out that the black 
and white market is especially inter- 
esting because it is found in every 
lithographer’s backyard. The 
schools, banks, merchants and in- 
dustrial organizations, he said, all 
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require black and white lithography. 
The field of school publications 
alone, declared Mr. Burckel, is a 
two hundred million dollar graphic 
arts market to which the process of 
black and white lithography is 
especially suited but which lithog- 
raphers engaged in that type of 
work have never completely ex- 
plored. Mr. Burckel called attention 
to the use of the Vari-typer with 
reference to type composition and 
the preparation of master copy, 
pointing out that its use made it 
possible for the lithographer to 
bridge the gap between typeset and 
typewritten copy. 

The concluding address at the 
convention was delivered by Clin- 
ton Roy Dickinson, president of 
Printers Ink publications. Mr. Dick- 
inson urged advertising men to take 
the offensive against both the col- 
lege professors and professional con- 
sumer protectors, described as 
“guinea pig engineers” who teach 
theory instead of realism to young 
people. Referring to certain text 
books on economics and their de- 
scriptions of advertising, Mr. Dickin- 
son said “ You know the stuff, tool 
of monopoly, economic waste, all 
the unsupported bigoted, warped 
and preconceived judgments that 
you have heard about. Yet, at the 
same time, one business that the 
majority of college seniors want to 
get into is advertising. The beauti- 
ful corollary is that these poor col- 
lege kids must unlearn when they 
start to earn their living. Professors 
and others who don’t take the 
trouble to dig out facts are spread- 
ing falsities abroad to the detriment 
not only of advertising but to all 
business.” Mr. Dickinson denounc- 
ed also the high and mighty copy- 
writers who produce misleading ad- 
vertising and the crooked advertis- 
ers who endanger the advertising 
business. The complete text of Mr. 
Dickinson’s address is contained in 
this issue. 


HE recreational side of the con- 
T vention was emphasized on the 
third and final day of the convention 
when the annual golf tournament 
was held. There were both women’s 
and men’s events, open to L.N.A. 


members and guests. A complete 
list of the events and the prize 
winners are included elsewhere in 
this report. 

Entertainment and dancing were 
provided each evening throughout 
the convention. A shore dinner 
which was to have been held at the 
Westchester Country Club’s Beach 
Club was, due to rain, held inside 
the hotel instead. The President’s 
Reception was held on Wednesday 
evening, followed by the annual 
dinner with entertainment features 
arranged by member lithographers 
of New York, who acted as hosts. 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Company gave a cocktail party on 
Tuesday evening before the shore 
dinner, while Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company was host to a cocktail 
party on the night of the annual 
dinner. Champagne was provided 
at the dinner through courtesy of 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


© 
New Graphic Arts Manual 


Lithography and lithographic facil- 
ities available in Chicago are im- 
pressively presented in a recently 
issued deluxe graphic arts manual 
“Chicago Advertising and Printing 
Mart.” The manual was compiled in ~ 
collaboration with the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Clubs and is in- 
tended as a buying guide and source 
of information on printing processes 
for advertisers and printing buyers. 
M. D. Penney, Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston, has contributed an 
article on offset lithography which 
introduces the section devoted to 
this process. Explanations are also 
given for special processes such as 
collotype, aquatone and dry offset. 
Among the other articles are “Class- 
es of Printing Best Suited for Offset”’ 
and “Types of Letterheads Classi- 
fied By Purposes” and a comparison 
table giving the average percentage 
of total appropriations spent by 26 
industrial groups for outdoor car 
cards, direct mail and other media. 
American Offset Corp. printed the 
section devoted to lithography and 
there are a number of lithographed 
inserts and advertisements through- 
out. An edition of 5,000 copies was 
printed. 
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“Where-to-Buy-It’ 





NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid you in locating 


advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer to the Advertisers’ Index, on page 65 for page 


numbers. “Say you saw it in Modern Lithography.” 
} 


Chicago School of Printing and Lithography (School) 


CHEMICALS 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 





Agfa-Ansco Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Philip A. Hunt Co. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Phillips & Jacobs 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 


FILMS 


Agfa Ansco Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING 


(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 


Bell Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Allan B. Croke & Co. 

International Printing Ink Corp. 

Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 
Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 

Standard Litho Graining Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING MATERIALS 


American Graded Sand Co. 
Inter’l Printing Ink Corp. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold 
Tamms Silica Co. 


INKS—(Varnishes and Dryers) 

H. Blacker Printing Ink, Inc. 

C. W. H. Carter (Varnishes and Dryers only) 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 

Martin Driscoll & Co. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 

Hilo Varnish Corp. (Varnishes and Dryers Only) 
International Printing Ink Corp. 

F. G. Okie, Inc. 

Pope & Gray, Inc. 

H. D. Roosen Co. 

Senelith Ink Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. 

Zeese-Brandt Ink Corp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machy.) 


9 


Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 

Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machy.) 

C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co. (Bronzers) 

Hinson, McAuliffe Corp. (Trade Lithographers) 
Karl Krause U. S. Corp. (Proof Presses) 
Leiman Bros., Inc. (Vacuum Pumps) 

W. P. Mille (Designer) 


PAPER 


Chillicothe Paper Co. 

Falulah Paper Co. (Bristols and Coated Blanks) 
Hammermill Paper Co. 

Maxwell Paper Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Artists Supply Co. (Opaque) 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

Allan B. Croke & Co. 

Central Chemical Co. 

Electro-Hydraulic Equipment Co. (Tray Coolers) 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

Kellogg Division, The American Shoe Brake & Foundry Co. 
(Tray Coolers) 

William Korn, Inc. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. (Arc Lamps) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. 

F. G. Okie, Inc. (Opaques—Developing Inks) 

C. F. Pease Co. (Arc Lamps) 

Harold M. Pitman & Co. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 

Carl Zeiss, Inc. (Lenses) 


PLATE MAKING SERVICES 


Photo-Litho Plate Service Co. 
Rightmire-Berg Co. 
Swart-Reichel, Inc. 
Graphic Arts Corp. 


PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 
International Printing Ink Corp. 

Johnston Paper Co. (Make Ready Tissue) 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (Presses) 
Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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Classified 





Classified Advertising —Allclassified ad- 
vertisements will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31st 
St., New York. 





Position Wanted: 


Young assistant 
production, assistant to superinten- 
dent, assistant to office manager or 
Junior Sales or any combination of 


the above. Address Box 989. 


man, 





Give Me a Ring Some Day: 
If it’s art 
want,—I can do it. Over half a 


work you 


dozen magazines now use my car- 
toon tie-ups with editorial and 
advertising material. So if you're 
preparing a direct mail piece, or 
house organs, menus, invitations, 
folders, anything, in fact, which 
needs a little spark, give me a ring. 
Everything tailor-made to suit 
your requirements. Phone me c/o 
Mopern LitHoGRAPHY, or write 
So Long, 12 West 85, New York. 





Position Wanted: 


Production executive 
of lithographing-letterpress plant 
available. Best suited for plant 


needing modernization and proper 
co-ordination of offset and letter- 
press depts. Fifteen years black and 
white and color production experi- 
ence in well known publishing, label 
and advertising printing plants. Ex- 
ecutive experience in estimating, 
purchasing, planning, composition, 
camera production, plate making (al- 
bumin and deep-etch), presswork 
and bindery operation. Thorough 
personnel manager. Age 33. Will 
accept right position on a produce 
or else basis. Address Box 985. 


Wanted: 

Excess Offset press equip- 
ment, preferably 41 x 54 single or 
two color. Forward specifications, 
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serial number and price. Address 
Box 986. 





Position Wanted: 

Offset Pressman. Able 
to take charge, good manager and 
producer. All grades of work. Any 
location. Address Box 983. 


For Sale: 





30” x 36” R. Hoe Offset 
Proofing Press, condition. 
Forbes Litho. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Box 513, Boston, Mass. 


Position Wanted: 
Lithograph pressman. 15 


good 





years experience on Harris, and 
Webendorfer offset presses. Reliable 
and industrious, locate anywhere. 
Address Box 987. 


Position Wanted: 
Lithograph 
pert on commercial and label work, 








artist, ex- 


available for progressive litho plant. 
Has specialized in pen and ink 
drawings, Ben Day shadings, color 
plates for labels, opaque rule and 
key films. Can do most anything in 
busy plant. Will travel anywhere. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Address Box 984. 


Help Wanted: 


Young man, experienced 





art, camera, color separations, dot 
etch, midwest lithographic plant. 
Excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Box 988. 


Help Wanted: 
Offset Superintendent: 
A leading quality photo-engraving 
house about to establish a_ trade 
service is seeking a first-class man 
to supervise the manufacture of 
litho plates. Necessary qualifications 
are an all-embracing knowledge of 
camera, color and tone values in 





negatives, deep etch, dot etch, the 
making of albumen and deep etch 
plates, the diagnosing of problems 
in offset lithography, the instruction 
and training of others to produce 
only the highest grade of work. To 
such a man we can offer a splendid 
opportunity for the future in a 
fertile, uncrowded field. Unless you 
can meet the above specifications, 
it is useless to apply. Write Box 982 
giving full details of present em- 
ployment and general business and 


personal background, with refer- 
ences; and please don’t forget to 
mention salary requirements. All 
information will be considered strict- 
ly confidential. 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorneys: 

Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel, Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes, 402 Bowen Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Complete copies of 
any patents or trade-mark registra- 
tion on record may be obtained by 
sending 25c for each copy desired to 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel. Any 
inquiries relating to Patent or Trade- 
Mark Law will also be freely an- 
swered by these attorneys. 








Wins Convention Trip 


Bob Wolf, Richardson-Taylor- 
Globe Corp., lithographers, Cincin- 
nati, will be awarded a free trip to 
the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen to be held in New York 
this fall, by the Cincinnati Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen as a re- 
sult of bringing in seventeen new 
members during the recent six- 
months contest. 


Trade Executives Elect Cosby 

Charles R. Cosby, executive sec- 
retary of the Label Manufacturers 
National Association, New York, 
was named secretary-treasurer of 
the Trade Association Executives of 
New York at a meeting of its board 
of directors last month. 

* 

Typographers Meet in Sept. 

The Advertising Typographers’ 
Association of America will hold its 
thirteenth annual convention at the 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York, 
September 25 to 28, according to an 
announcement sent out by Albert 
secretary. 


Abrahams, executive 


Stationers Elect Koeller 

David Koeller, Jr., of Blackwell- 
Wielandy Co., lithographers, St. 
Louis, was chosen president of the 
Wholesale Stationers’ Association at 
the annual convention, held in St. 
Louis during the first week of June. 
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PROMPT PLATE GRAINING 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Send your zinc and aluminum plates to 
BELL for prompt, efficient and satis- 
factory graining 


Specialists in small plates, including 


plates for Multilith 


BELL LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 


6611 VINE VALE AVE. BELL, CALIF. 














LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 


VACUUM 
— PUMPS — 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burning Blowpipes, Fur- 
naces, Oil Burners, Paper Feeders, Bottle 
Fillers, Gas Machines, Atomizing, Agitating 
Liquids, Vacuum Printing Frames, Printers 
and Book-binders, Textile, Paper Goods, and 
all sorts of special machines and processes. 

Powerful NOISELESS Efficient 


TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEAR 


| to 25 Ibs. Pressure — | to 29 inch Vacuum 
Mercury. Many Sizes, | cubic foot up, air and water cooled. Used 
by the world’s leading concerns in every line of work. 


LEIMAN BROS., Inc. 


L-23 WALKER STREET NEW YORK CITY 























URE 


Users report long runs from plates treated with 
DUREX; 125 thousand impressions and more from al- 
bumen plates! 


More brilliance — longer life — protection against 
“filling up” and “blinding” on press are important ad- 
vantages of Durex. — Reduce your plate troubles the 
easy, inexpensive DUREX way! Write for details 
today! 


CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


300 Brandeis Theatre Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 














LEARN ... 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


Complete courses in Offset Presswork, Camera and 
Plate making. Day and evening classes. Practice 
as well as theory on the latest up-to-date equip- 
ment. A-l instructors with many years of practical 
experience. Low tuition. For particulars write or 
phone the 


Chicago School of Printing 
and Lithography 


610 Federal Street Chicago - Phone Wabash 3107 





KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 


- CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
STICK TUSCHE 

as LIQUID TUSCHE 

6 RUBBING INK 

ee TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC - PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, 
260 WEST STREET 


INC. 
NEW YORK 

















Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


Write 
C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 





ONE STAND AND CUTTER FREE 


WITH INITIAL ORDER 

















CHESTERFIELD 


MAKE-READY TISSUE 


NATIONALLY USED BY PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO 


THE JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 


2060 READING ROAD CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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4 
S55 PAMSEY AVENUE, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


DESIGNING 


PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 
RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS CERTIFICATES. 


MoperN LITHOGRAPHY 
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A. E. Marcum Dies 


Alfred Elliott Marcum, member 
of the sales staff of Ault & Wiborg 
Co., ink manufacturers, Cincinnati, 
died last month. 


- 
Plans District Meetings 


Captain Herbert A. Nieman, re- 
cently elected head of the Ohio 
Printers Federation for the third 
consecutive year, is planning a 
series of ten district meetings 
throughout Ohio, the first to be held 
in Dayton in August. Printers, 
lithographers and allied tradesmen 
will be invited. 


Eckel to Cleveland 


A. J. Eckel, associated for the 
past four years with the Cincinnati 
district office of Ideal Roller and 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been placed 
in charge of the Cleveland office. 


Elect Olsen 

Chris F. Olsen of Chris F. Olsen, 
Inc., New York, has been elected 
chairman of the New York group of 
the Advertising Typographers Asso- 
ciation of America. 


a 
Harry Stover Dies 


Harry Stover, 57, secretary-treas- 
urer of Superior Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., Akron, O., died re- 
cently. 

* 


Roosen Names E. J. Thome 


H. D. Roosen Co., ink manu- 
facturers, Brooklyn, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Edwin 
J. Thome, 3432 Kenyon Ave., 
Baltimore, as ifs Baltimore repre- 
sentative. 

. 


Ad Hill on the Mend 


Adolph Hill, president, Hill-Hent- 
schel Co., ink manufacturers, St 
Louis, and president of the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers, 
is recuperating at his home as a re- 
sult of an operation for appendicitis. 
He is expected to return to his desk 
about the middle of July. 
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Cold as ice.... 


S this your salesman going in “cold as ice” on 
a new prospect? Or has the prospect read 


something about your products in your trade 


paper advertising before the salesman gets there? 


You can pave the way for your salesman, in- 
crease his ehances of getting the order, and save 
his time by giving the buyer advance information 
about your products through trade paper adver- 


tising. 


And if it’s the lithographic industry, with its 
door wide open for quality products and services, 
you can pave the way for your salesmen by adver- 


tising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 








Now Display Institute 


The Broadway School of Display 
Arts, New York, has changed its 
name to the Display Institute. 

e 


Contracts for Car Card Space 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., has 


contracted for poster advertising 
space on all stations of the subway 
and elevated lines of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co., New 
York. The poster showing will 
feature Calox Tooth Powder as a 
supplement to the current news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 


Sponsors Poetry Contest 


Newspapers, radio, direct mail 
and window displays will be em- 
ployed to promote a Poem Writing 
Contest sponsored by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
who is offering prizes aggregating 
$5,000. 

® 


Hold Golf Tourney 


Employees of Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Co., Chicago, held 
their tenth annual golf tournament 
at Lincolnshire Country Club, Chica- 
go, last month. Between 75 and 100 
took part in the tournament. 


Gives Talk on Posters 


Norman Zimmerman, sales rep- 
resentative of Gugler Lithographic 
Co., Chicago, delivered an address 
on “Poster Lithography ”’ before the 
Chicago Society of Typographic 
Arts recently. 

. 


Appoint Kimball 


Weiner Brothers, Inc., New York, 
finishers for lithographers and print- 
ers, announce the appointment of 
Terry Kimball as sales promotion 
manager. 

e 


Feldman Joins Consolidated 


Joseph G. Feldman has joined 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp., 
Brooklyn, as specialist in develop- 
ment of window displays and new 
sales promotional ideas. 


MoperN LITHOGRAPHY 








QUALITY COUNTS! 


Ss 


REPROLITH FILM ~ 





SEILe Rl eteiit df 


OF THE CRAFTSMAN’ SKILL 


lends Character 
to the Results of 


Pressroom 


UCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


Production 


* When the pressman’s skill needs true expression in 
order to win the confidence of the customer it is more 
and more the habit of management to leave that 


responsibility to Harris Presses. a a 


Wes 


LITHO-CHEMICAL: & 


oped and standardized new chemi- 


Designed and constructed by Offset Craftsmen, The 
, . , . cals for both deep etch and surface 
Harris Press is obviously suited to the needs of crafts- | | 
plate making processes. Full details 


men in the Pressroom. upon request. Write us with refer- 
ence to your lithographic problems. 


Eight sizes supply lithographers with complete 


facilities for modern Offset. © OFFSET IS THE MODERN METHO 
- 


HARRIS: SEYBOLD: POTTER: COMPA 


is 
. q 


Atlanta, | Harr Seybold - |! 
Market ’ 





